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Notes of the Week 


T is entrance of Mr. Winston Churchill into the 
lists of the Westminster election has had some 
curious and rather disquieting results. We for 
our part would have been glad if Mr. Churchill had 
stood and been adopted as the Conservative candidate. 
Failing this, his insistence on standing as an Indepen- 
dent has split the Conservative electorate and produced 
two more candidates whose only effect can be still 
further to reduce the Conservative and Constitutional 
vote. If Mr. Churchill should by any chance be elected, 
he will go to the House of Commons as though with 
a mandate to form a new centre or ‘‘ anti-Socialist ” 
party—which would be nothing more than our old 
friend the Coalition of evil repute, with Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Birkenhead and Co, to manipulate the 
wires. 


NEGATIVE POLICIES 

We should regard this as a disaster; and we there- 
fore find ourselves, in spite of our admiration for Mr. 
Churchill’s personal gifts and qualities and our desire 
to see him safely penned into the Tory fold, hoping 
sincerely that he will not be elected for the Abbey Divi- 
sion. Plenty of other doors will open to restore him to 
the House of Commons; but the Abbey Division of 
Westminster should not be represented by a man who 
believes in State ownership of railways, or who thinks 
that experiments in State Socialism are interesting and 
healthy. Believing as we do in Conservative princi- 
ples, we cannot regard anti-Socialism in itself as suffi- 
ciently representing these principles. We do not our- 
selves much believe in negative policies, and they cer- 
tainly make very poor rallying points for militant public 
opinion. We should much prefer Mr. Winston 
Churchill as a pro-Conservative than as an anti- 
Socialist. As it is, the duty of Westminster Conserva- 
tives is to vote for Mr. Nicholson, the Conservative 
candidate. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MACHINE 

But the real lesson of this election is the muddle in 
tactics that has preceded it. Whatever be the truth 
as to the negotiations between Mr. Churchill and 


Colonel Jackson (and, of course, we accept the state- 
ments of both), the whole thing shows signs of the 
fumbling, unsure, and sometimes disastrous touch on 
the Conservative machine that has been characteristic 
of it since Lord Younger and Sir Malcolm Fraser 
retired. We are quite frankly getting very sick of the 
kind of loyalty that causes public servants, however 
exalted, to make excuses for one another at the expense 
of the interests they profess to serve. 


THE AIR ESTIMATES 


The debate on the Air Estimates produced a some- 
what more reassuring speech from the Under-Secretary 
for Air. Mr. Leach has evidently thought better, or 
been told. to think better, of his gospel of unprepared- 
ness. But there was still about his remarks an atmos- 
phere of reluctance which is unusual, to say the 
least of it, in a minister defending the expenditure on 
his department. The increases may still be recon- 
sidered, he said; but for our part we would welcome a 
reconsideration only with a view to their being further 
supplemented. Not twenty-six squadrons but thirty we 
consider an adequate minimum for home defence. On 
the subject of armaments the Daily Herald is an amus- 
ing study. While taking credit on its front page for 
what are in reality measures prepared by the late Con- 
servative Government, it deplores in its leading article 
the necessity for defending the people of this country 
at all. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


The attitude of the Government towards several 
matters which before its access to office it treated 
with less reserve, must be causing acute questionings 
in the minds of some of its supporters. It must 
be embarrassing to find oneself in office and 
called upon to give effect to promises made in the care- 
less rapture of irresponsible opposition; and it is in- 
structive to watch the systematic jettisoning of 
schemes on the strength of which many members of 
the Labour Party were elected to Parliament in Decem- 
ber. The solicitous candidate was a splendidly vio- 
lent creature, all long hair and red ties and wild 
promises ; the elected representative is the mildest-man- 
nered man, with plans that would not disturb a mothers’ 


sewing party. 
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UNCLAIMED PLEDGES 

The most disgraceful of these broken promises is that 
regarding Labour’s Infallible Cure for Unemployment 
‘sold—in sealed box not to be opened till after the elec- 
‘ion—to all enfranchised adults ready to swallow it, 
price one vote). When the box was opened it was found 
vo resemble Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and all the fine 
promises of aspiring members amount to no more than 
a continuance of that policy which in others was so 
condemned. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s personal pledge 
on the subject of ‘‘ ranker” officers’ pensions is found 
to involve an expenditure of £13,000,000, and is to be 
scrapped. And as for the Rent Restriction Amend- 
ment Bill, on the proposed terms of which thousands 
of votes at the General Election were diverted to Social- 
ism, both members of the Government who were on 
the committee considering this Bill have withdrawn, 
which probably means that the poor thing is dead as 
well as damned. 


THE DUTY OF OPPOSITION 

The Government has rounded several awkward 
corners during its short spell of office, but most of the 
opposition has come not from its foes but from its 
friends. Some of the severest critics of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Administration are to be found on the Labour back 
benches, and after them the nearest approach to savage- 
ness has been shown by Labour’s faithful hound, the 
Liberal Party. A kind of cheerful lethargy seems to 
have crept over the Conservative benches, and nothing 
like effective opposition has so far come from them. 
Here and there a member shows some sign of intelli- 
gent interest: Mr. MacNeill in particular, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, whose championship of the affairs of 
his old department has been as admirable as it is 
necessary. Mr. Baldwin is sometimes bright and 
always serious, but seldom what one could call inspir- 
ing. The attitude of legs up and arms folded if per- 
sisted in may convey an unfortunate and quite errone- 
ous impression of indifference. 


SLEEPY SICKNESS 


The Opposition wants more fire. Giving Labour 
‘fair play ’’ does not entail giving it a free hand. 
Encephalitis lethargica, which we notice is on the in- 
crease in this country, seems to have attacked some of 
the members of the Opposition. Liberals, having put 
Labour in office with magnanimous gestures, neglect no 
opportunity to remind their friends of the precarious- 
ness of their position. Beside them, Conservative 
criticism is mild—too mild and too diffuse. It is the 
old question of that lack of enthusiasm which fatally 
characterizes the body Conservative at the present 
time. Opposition is not a game, but a duty, and 
neglect of that duty, with a Socialist Party in office, 
will inevitably have consequences subversive to the 
political health of the nation which the nation will not 
forget. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ TIME 

The proposal of the Government to appropriate for 
itself the time reserved for private members of the Con- 
servative and Liberal Parties, and to leave inviolate 
that set apart for their own supporters had an engag- 
ing naiveté about it which appeals to the sense of 
humour. How they supposed they would obtain the 
necessary assent of the other parties to their sugges- 
tion is not explained; but they are now placed in the 
inevitable predicament of having to take their own 
private members’ time as well or of getting hopelessly 
behindhand with Government business. This will 
involve, among other things, the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the Coal Miners (Minimum Wage) Amend- 
ment Bill, and cause considerable resentment among the 
Socialist rank and file. The attempt to obviate this 


necessity by suspending the eleven o’clock rule led the 
Government on Thursday to its first defeat. But this 
was no more than one of the many unavoidable incon. 
veniences of office without power. 


THE FRANC AND M. POINCARE 


In the ‘‘ Battle of the Franc,” to use the current 
French phrase, France has won a victory. The con- 
siderable improvement in the value of her currency 
has, however, been obtained by means of credits from 
the Bank of England and from Messrs. Morgans, New 
York, and not from any real recovery in her general 
financial situation—which remains critical as before. 
Accompanying the financial crisis there has been and 
there is a political crisis involving the fate of M. 
Poincaré and his Government. Some strange emer- 
gency measures have even been discussed, such as the 
appointment of a dictator, and the postponement for a 
year of the elections, in the ordinary course only a 
few weeks away. But the probability is that this 
panicky feeling will pass, and that M. Poincaré will 
be able to come to terms with the Senate. Any sweep. 
ing change in the French Government would be most 
unfortunate on the eve of the presentation of the reports 
of the Expert Committees, for it would inevitably mean 
delay. 


FRANCE AND SECURITY 

It may have been observed that it is just when its 
economic failure seems likely to cause a profound modi- 
fication of the French occupation of the Ruhr that 
French security is thrust into prominence. The obvious 
purpose is to present as strongly as possible the other 
great argument for the occupation; and this explains 
the publication at this juncture of the big Yellow Book, 
which deals with the security of France and nothing 
else. But no one in England denies that the question 
of French security is most tremendously important, and 
on a plane quite different from that of reparations. 
Indeed, the security of France is, as things are, an 
essential interest of Britain. The cancellation of the 
Anglo-American Pact gave France a genuine grievance; 
but it cannot be helped, except so far as Britain is 
concerned. Britain did offer an alliance, and it is sig- 
nificant that the French Press, notably the Temps, is 
discussing it afresh. 


GERMAN DISARMAMENT 

We gather from the reply Mr. MacDonald gave 
to a question put to him in the House of Commons that 
negotiations with France regarding reparations wiil 
be resumed as soon as the Experts’ reports have been 
received. The Allied Note on Military Control (which 
was based on British suggestions) has not been well 
received in Germany, and this gives point to the ques- 
tion to what extent Germany has really been dis- 
armed. If the disarmament has been as complete as 
has been stated, why should Germany object to show 
that this is so? There is basis for suspicion here, 
particularly as there has been no military control of 
Germany by the Inter-Allied Mission for the last fifteen 
months or so, and all observers testify that the desire 
for revenge is widespread among the German people. 
Further, the swing to the Right continues to be most 
noticeable throughout Germany. 


THE NEW BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 

After some ten days’ negotiations M. Theunis has 
succeeded in forming a new Cabinet, owing to the co- 
operation of the Liberals and the Catholics, and the 
Belgian Parliament will reopen on Tuesday next. Most 
of the members of the Ministry are new men, but the 
most significant change is that M. Hymans has become 
Foreign Minister in place of M. Jaspar. One of the 
pressing things that will immediately engage the atten- 
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tion of the Belgian Government will be the financial 
situation, which is dominated, as in F rance, by the fall 
of the franc, as well as the-increasing cost of living. 
With respect to reparations, M. Theunis definitely an- 
nounced that he would work for a settlement of the 


whole question on the basis of the reports of the Expert 


Committees. It may be noted, by the way, that the 

uestion of security is of the last importance to Belgium, 
and though the French Yellow Book, naturally enough, 
did not consider her case, any discussion of the security 
of France must involve that of Belgium also. 


M. VENIZELOS BREAKS DOWN 


Hope had been general that M. Venizelos would 
succeed in his great effort to bring Greece back to 
unity and settled conditions, but the melancholy truth 
is that he has utterly failed, and in despair has again 
left Athens for France. Faction has been too much 
for him. It was at the request of the military leaders 
as well as the Venizelists that he returned to his coun- 
try to make the attempt, and his declared policy was 
to leave to the nation, by plebiscite, its decision for a 
monarchy or a republic. For a time things seemed to 
go well, and then his health broke down. He resigned 
the Premiership, and was succeeded by M. Kaphandaris, 
who has been overthrown by the same military leaders 
who had sent the invitation to Venizelos, and who now 
demand the immediate abolition of the monarchy, 
though they had accepted his programme. It is a 
miserable story, and can give satisfaction to none except 
the enemies of Greece; and they are at her gates. 


GOVERNMENTS AND THE LEAGUE 


Special interest attaches to the meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations held this week at Geneva. 
Lord Parmoor made his first appearance as the repre- 
sentative of Britain, her previous representatives being 
Lord Balfour and Lord Cecil. In a speech Lord Par- 
moor declared that the policy of this country would 
always be based upon the League of Nations, and that 
as long as the Labour Government remained in office 
it would do its utmost to develop the scope of the 
League. As our readers know, we have our own views 
on the League, but we may point out that the Baldwin 
Government was just as emphatic in its support of 
the League as is the MacDonald Government, and that 
the fact that the latter is a Labour Government does 
not of itself add in any way to the strength of the 
League, though Lord Parmoor appears to suggest 
that it does. There has always been plenty of idealism 
about the League. What it lacks is real power. 


THE POSITION IN INDIA 


The enemies of British rule in India have been ex- 
tremely unhappy since the Finance Member placed them 
on the horns of the dilemma we described last week. 
The Swarajists, to be sure, have managed to defeat the 
Government by 63 votes to 56 on the Customs Esti- 
mates, but they are not all agreed as to future policy, 
and the Independents, who have earned that proud title 
by always taking the line of least resistance and apolo- 
gizing for their action afterwards, are positively miser- 
able. We fear, however, that the advantage secured 
by the Government is only temporary. The aim of 
the few Indian’ politicians who count seriously is to 
force the Government into carrying on by frequent use 
of what were intended to be exceptional measures, and 
then to invite mass resistance. In no quarter in India 
is there promise of the rise to power of a group of poli- 
ticlans resolved to work the new Constitution, and 
delays in the success of the extremists are hardly of 
much value in the absence of moderates capable of 
taking their place as leaders of Indian opinion. 


TURKS, ARABS AND THE CALIPHATE 
The revolutionary regime in Turkey has most proba- 
bly considerably lowered the prestige which its success- 


' ful bluff has hitherto secured for it among the Islamic 


peoples, by its arbitrary action in deposing the ex- 
Sultan from the position of Caliph of Islam. It may 
seem a little surprising that the Turks should lightly 
throw away the possession of a dignity which they have 
for centuries held in the face of continued protests— 
or, at best, with only the involuntary acquiescence of 
all the Mohammedan peoples not directly subject to 
their sway—and to which under the sacred law of 
Islam they possess no shadow of right. The office of 
‘* Khalifa,” as the spiritual head of Islam is entitled, 
was instituted by the Prophet himself, and among the 
very stringent qualifications which he laid down for 
its holder was the provision that the person elected to 
the dignity must be a member of the Koreish tribe of 
Arabs—to which people Mohammed himself belonged. 
The racial limitation was strictly observed until the 
Turkish Sultan Selim, in the sixteenth century, suc- 
ceeded in securing for himself and his successors an 
office to which they have never had a real claim and 
to which their title has never been more than grudg- 
ingly admitted. 


JEALOUSIES 


We may wonder whether the mutual jealousies 
of the Arab tribes, which have so _ constantly 
prevented them from grasping occasions that have 
offered for increasing their prestige, will at this junc- 
ture be sufficiently controlled to admit of their taking 
joint action to secure the Caliphate for King Hussein 
of the Hedjaz, who has been nominated for the honour. 
The King at least possesses the chief qualification 
demanded of the holder of the headship of the Moslem 
world, for he is, of course, a member of the tribe pre- 
scribed by the Prophet, being in fact a lineal descend- 
ant of Mohammed himself. 


THE STRIKE ATMOSPHERE 


We live, and so long as the present Government 
lasts shall continue to live, in an atmosphere of strikes. 
Almost every class of worker feels that, whatever the 
specific declarations of the Government, this is the time 
to press claims for better conditions or larger wages. 
At the moment of writing, coal miners and owners are 
discussing, not very hopefully, the question whether 
the wage, which is roughly 20 per cent. above that of 
June, 1914, should be raised to 30 or to 40 per cent. 
above the 1914 figure. The ratio of standard profits 
to standard wages is at present as 17 to 100; the 
workers demand that it be reduced to 13. It is eminent- 
ly characteristic of the times through which we are 
passing that, while the negotiations are going on, the 
South Wales and Lancashire miners should have in- 
creased their demands well beyond those originally 
submitted by the Miners’ Federation. Increase of 
demand by the workers is in the air, 


THE FRENCH RAILWAY ACCIDENT 

The accident to the Calais-Ventimiglia express 
exposes some unsatisfactory facts in regard to French 
railway systems. It is clear from the engine-driver’s 
account of the smash that the facing-points on French 
tracks are clumsily laid, and that the route instruc- 
tions given to the driver at Dijon were wrong. The fail- 
ure to provide an efficient fireman on an important run 
like that of the ‘‘ Rapide ” is equally disturbing. There 
is a fatal carelessness and haphazardry about French 
transport methods, both by land and air, which persists 
in the face of repeated disaster, and increases quite un- 
necessarily the risks attending the holiday-maker on 
the Continent. There is evidently something in the 
Gallic temperament that despises the hum-drum routine 
of mere efficiency. 
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THE BULLDOG’S BLEAT 


O a popular preacher, craving for a reputation 
as a coiner of epigrams, there is doubtless a 


great temptation to say that wars are made in 
Lombard Street. Similarly, it is incumbent on politi- 
cians who have flirted with sedition in a time of national 
peril to claim the conviction that Park Lane is inimical 
to peace and that but for capitalism Europe would be 
indistinguishable from Arcady. The trouble comes 
when parson and politician find themselves confronted 
with the realization that the causes of war to-day are 
the same as they were in an age when Lombard Street 
was virgin forest and the capitalist dwelt in a cave. 
With the problems of the ambitious epigrammatist we 
are not concerned, but in view of the fact that the 
politicians in question are, under the King, the present 
rulers of this country, the mental gymnastics in which 
they are compelled to indulge are not entirely lacking 
in interest. 

Fortunately our curiosity is easily satisfied by refer- 
ence to the official organ of the Labour Party. It 
appears, though the admission is surprising from a 
journal which seems to consider that the lightning 
strike gives proof of the strikers’ selfless citizenship, 
that ‘‘ Ministers are compelled in this matter (i.e., 
the provision, totally inadequate, for the defence of the 
Empire) to do what the mass of the nation wishes. No 
holder of office can act according to his own personal 
opinions and feelings if they clash with what the mass 
of the nation thinks and feels.’’ (This is gratifying. 
It is not merely a majority but ‘‘ the mass of the 
nation ’’ which questions whether the prestige of this 
country can safely be entrusted to men who, when 
civilization trembled in the balance, deemed the broad 
arrow more honourable than the regimental badge.) 
But our casuists are, seemingly, swayed by other con- 
siderations. Indulgence to the full of pacifist ideals 
** would cause the Labour Government to be instantly 
replaced by one certain to increase armaments to a 
far greater extent.’’ This is extremely probable. The 
electorate, for some unaccountable reason, is apt to 
insist that those whom it pays to govern shall provide 
for its defence. Therefore, in order that comfortable 
salaries and official residences may be retained, it is 
necessary to risk the indignation of seditious sup- 
porters and to adopt, grudgingly and apologetically, 
the far-too-modest estimates of capitalist, war-loving 
predecessors. But it must not be thought that this is 
an admission of defeat. Only for a time will this dis- 
sembling be necessary. ‘‘ We must win over the bulk 
of the nation.’’ When this has been achieved there 
will, presumably, be nothing to prevent the complete 
disbandment of the armed forces of the Crown. 

It would seem, at first sight, that our entertaining 
contemporary has underestimated the magnitude of its 
task. One would think that before the bulk of the 
nation can be persuaded to accept disarmament, it is 
necessary that such ardent pacifists as M. Poincaré 
and Signor Mussolini shall give some evidence of 
Arcadian yearnings. But one would be wrong. We 
gather that it is the spectacle of a defenceless Britain 
which is to convince our neighbours of the error of their 
ways. Even as Sir Jaspar Murgatroyd, seeking the 
young life which stands between him and the inherit- 
ance, feels his hand palsied at the sight of unprotected 
innocence, so, we are assured, will the nations of the 
world be purged of their baser passions by the con- 
templation of our weed-grown dockyards and our 
abandoned aerodromes. Alas! We must confess to 
scepticism. While prepared to admit that the Lyceum 
Theatre fulfils a certain need we consider that as a 
school of foreign policy it leaves much to be desired. 
Moreover the whole tone of the pacifist speeches and 
writings smacks so unpleasantly of that hypocrite and 
coward, the immortal Heep. ‘‘ How can you make 
yourself so inferior to me as to show such a bad spirit? 
To think of your going and attacking me that have 
always been a friend to you! But there can’t be a 


quarrel without two parties, and I won’t be one. I will 
be a friend to you in spite of you. So now you know 
what you’ve got to expect.’’ It is unlikely that these 
words will have any more effect on the flushed invader 
than they had on David Copperfield; and we thank 
God that not one Englishman in a thousand really 
wishes that such a tone shall be adopted by the country 
which, in little more than a hundred years, has, by 
its superhuman efforts, twice saved Europe from the 
domination of a tyrant. 

We make no apology for harping on this theme. On 
the contrary we consider it our duty to keep the sub- 
ject before the public. There are too many signs of 
a growing and infinitely dangerous complacency. We 
are expected to be grateful that the modest air estimates 
of the Conservatives have been adopted with regret and 
to applaud because five cruisers are to be built ‘‘ for the 
relief of unemployment.’’ Speaking for ourselves we 
may say that gratitude for the meagre gift is marred 
by the manner of the giving. Instruments of war 
should not be fashioned to an accompaniment of pro- 
tests and excuses. When the bulldog bleats the cur 
takes courage. If we would persuade practical, unre- 
generate and traditionally hostile neighbours of the 
futility of piling up armaments, if we would convince 
the Dominions that it is in their interests to draw 
tighter the bonds which unite them to us, we must 
make it clear that we are determined, no matter at 
what sacrifice, to maintain armed forces proportionate 
both to our European and to our Imperial needs. It 
may be that Labour Ministers feel that the postpone- 
ment of the millennium demands some explanation, but 
it may also be that in saving their faces they are run- 
ning the risk of losing our Empire. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, March 13 


Tis most effective things can be accomplished 
in the mildest way. The granting of permission 
for taxi-cabs to drive (and therefore ply for hire) 
in the Royal Parks marks nothing short of a revolution 
in what may be called the wheeled social life of Lon- 
don. The fact that the circle round Hyde Park is no 
longer used as a parade, but merely as a thoroughfare 
for private motor-cars and carriages, is not the 
cause of this locomotory revolution. The reason is, 
of course, our highly democratic Labour Government, 
which is all for attacking privilege and removing bar- 
riers. The facts that privilege may sometimes be in 
itself a good thing, that when we attack a privilege 
it is seldom with the view of abolishing it, but only of 
transferring it, and that barriers may make for order 
and the regulation of traffic—these are not arguments 
that would be of any value at this moment in attempt- 
ing to dissuade the Government from making a change 
of this kind. Hardly a protest has been raised in the 
Press; and therefore you might suppose that the change 
was of no importance, and that it did not matter in 
the least whether or not the drives of Hyde Park were 
invaded now by motor-vehicles with a licensing plate 
instead of bearing only a registered number. 


* * * 


But it does matter very much. This is one of those 
cheap concessions alleged to be in the interests of the 
majority, but really in the interest of quite a small and 
not particularly grievance-laden minority. I cannot 
imagine who or what body can have been at the back 
of any agitation for this change; it is rather in the 
nature of a sop thrown out at large in order that when 
the day of reckoning comes it may be accounted among 
the boons granted to the once down-trodden proletariat. 
God knows that our streets are made sufficiently hor- 
rible nowadays by the noise and throng of motors and 
omnibuses; it is inevitable and must be put up with. 
But there was always a certain peace in the parks for 
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r men and women who were without the means to 
ride either in private motor cars or taxi-cabs, and who 
could there get away from the wheeling commotion 
that to such people must often seem like the embodi- 
ment of insanity. We know that the Royal Parks 
were used by people like this, and that the richest 
and the poorest were both at home there, the aristocrat 
in his carriage no less than the poor dead-beat failure 
lying asleep on the friendly grass. And it is only to the 
wearied and unhappy seeking rest there, or the pedes- 
trian who uses the park for the simple pleasure of enjoy- 
ing open air quiet and beauty, that the coming of the 
taxi-cab will make any difference. The difference that 
it will make to them is that it will do something to 
destroy what is the supreme value of these green en- 
closures, their isolation from the commercial traffic of 
the streets. 


* * * 


The people who will benefit are the taxi-drivers and 
the people who drive in taxi-cabs—a large company of 
course. But taxi-cab drivers are a very small minority 
of the general public, and have no claim as against the 
greater claim of those who use the parks for the pur- 
pose for which they are provided. It must be said, 
of course, that the general public uses taxi-cabs; but 
at the present rates it is only the better-off among 
the general public. The poor person cannot afford to 
ride in taxi-cabs. The old saying is being fulfilled : 
‘* To him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.’’ 
To the person who can afford to ride in a taxi-cab is 
to be given the additional pleasure of riding in a private 
road between flowers and trees; from the person who 
must go on foot, and whose outdoor pleasures are re- 
stricted to walks in public places, is to be taken away 
the rare, but on that account all the more precious, 
privilege that he had—of enjoying the flowers and 
trees and grass in comparative peace and silence and 
dustlessness. And it is a Socialist Government that is 
doing this! The person who can afford to ride in the 
taxi-cab is a privileged person; the weary toiler to 
whom the park is a refuge and an escape has few 
privileges indeed; and among them stands high this 
privilege provided by the Royal bounty. But the quiet- 
ness and solitude, which the Sovereigns of England 
have freely placed at the disposal of the humblest sub- 
ject, the Labour Government has chosen to take away. 


* * * 


I venture to point out this anomaly because it has 
been accepted almost without question as a ‘‘ conces- 
sion ’’ on the part of the inexhaustible benevolence of 
Socialism ; instead of being, as it is, a deprivation, a 
restriction and a curtailment of the privileges of the 
people. Liberty is not merely freedom from chains or 
confinement; it means freedom to live, freedom to be 
quiet, freedom to be alone, freedom not to be subject 
to all the abominable noises and commotions that are 
called prosperity. It does not appear as though our 
Socialist Government had very much respect for that 
kind of freedom. The kind of freedom that they offer 
us is well represented by the honk of the taxi-cab in 
Hyde Park, and (incidental to it) a complete ignoring 
on the part of the enfranchised drivers of the decorous 
speed limit which has been on the whole faithfully ob- 
served by private motorists. I, in the position of 
privileged plutocrat, was whirled through Hyde Park 
the other night at twenty-five miles an hour at the 
very least; and although many other taxi-cabs pre- 
ceded me, the only cars which my vehicle overtook 
were private cars. I felt that I and my driver were 
creating a nuisance; but when at the end of the drive 
I suggested to him that he had been exceeding the 
park limit, he merely remarked, ‘‘ Oh, all them limits 


in the park, ‘‘them limits’’ will be momentarily applied 
again; but the rush and roar of the juggernaut that is 
crushing down liberty and the privilege of the indivi- 
dual to be himself—these will not be sensibly abated. 
We must expect it for the moment to be regarded as 
evidence of progress that the things which limit the 
power of the majority to be offensive to the individual 
will be pushed aside, or, with a gesture of sham muni- 
ficence, abolished; and that ‘‘ all them limits is off 


now. 
Fitson YOuNG 


THE DANCING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


N the night of March 4 Mr. Maxwell Stuart 

and Miss Miles won the world’s dancing cham- 

pionship; Mr. Reuben and Mrs. Jackson became 
amateur champions, and Mr. G. K. Anderson and Miss 
Bradley winners of the ‘‘ mixed " championship. The 
reader will almost certainly be unacquainted with these 
names, for ball-room dancing, unlike every game from 
billiards to badminton, is not usually regarded as a 
competitive art. Impeccable horsemen’ will slouch 
round a ball-room, sergeant-major-like subalterns on the 
barrack square will droop and wobble at the knees on 
the floor, and those whose knowledge of champions is 
otherwise complete will stare at the above six names 
without reverence or recognition, 

Literary critics used to write of ‘‘ high seriousness ” 
im poetry: to-day games critics should write of high 
seriousness in games. Seriousness in games is closing 
in on us. Seriousness has produced the undaunted, 
weather-beaten Wimbledon face, the set jaw, the cleav- 
ing chin, the windmill right arm. Seriousness has pro- 
duced the Mah-Jongg League and the Ping-Pong Asso- 
ciation. Only dancing as an art remains unrecognized ; 
yet a recent issue of The Times Literary Supplement 
reviewed at a blow eight books on Mah-Jongg—and 
dropped a “‘ g” in the title. Not that the champion- 
ships at Queen’s Hall lacked devotees. The four 
dances—foxtrot, tango, valse and one step, and three 
groups, Amateur, Mixed and Professional, formed 
twelve events. Only twenty couples were admitted 
into each of these events, and preliminary heats were 
held at London, Manchester, Brighton and elsewhere 
for two months in order to weed out the less expert 
of the experts. Then on the evening of March 3 and 
the afternoon of March 4 came the ‘‘ competitions 
proper”; the twelve judges sought for that higher 
grace and dignity, and that peculiar restraint necessary 
in modern dancing combined with smooth suppleness ; 
and found it only among a few. A very select band 
played very select music, and the organizers published 
beforehand the tunes chosen. By Tuesday afternoon 
the finals had been reached, and enthusiasts fore- 
gathered at the large Queen’s Hall to watch. 

Each couple competed for a maximum of one hundred 
marks, equally divided into five headings—Style, 
Rhythm, Deportment, Technique and Expression, and 
the judges, one supposes, mentally subtracted marks 
from this maximum. The judges certainly stood in the 
centre of the hall watching and conferring while the 
flower of the dancing army glided round them. Modern 
dancing is a glide. The feet are flat, the knees stiff, 
the movement entirely from the hips; the feet are not 
brought together except in the waltz, and the turns, 
which are quiet and pivotal, need poise and momentum. 
By 3.30 on Tuesday the twenty couples in each event 
had been reduced to six; decision became increasingly 
difficult, but the male competitors, numbered like race- 
horses or athletes, seemed to move almost involun- 
tarily with the music, and their partners responded in- 
tuitively, many with half-closed eyes. Response is half 
the dance, and no girl can dance much better than her 
partner, who controls the level of merit, raising or 


is off now.’’ When a child or two has been run over 


debasing that level according to his ability. 
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Mr. Somerset Maugham’s dancing master in the last 
act of ‘ Our Betters’ is the antithesis of fact. His 
appearance, his accent, even his deportment, are all 
wrong. The modern dancing master dances, and is 
known as a professional. He is a tall, slight, athletic 
and youthful figure. Youth is more or less essential to 
the modern style, which is athletic and, in the one-step 
especially, very swift. The modern expert, given the 
range impossible to a crowded ball-room, covers a con- 
siderable amount of ground with a dash and vigour 
delightful to watch, and far more exacting than the 
requirements of a year or two ago. Languid and spas- 
modic jerks, the slovenly chassé and the free and easy 
go-as-you-please style have given place to the restric- 
tions of an almost classical restraint. This new manner 
is now universal at such places where good dancers 
congregate. These resorts are less the fashionable 
clubs and restaurants as rooms devoted to the art, like 
Queen’s Hall, The Empress Rooms and that admirably 
organized institution the Palais de Danse. 

Mr. Sylvester and Miss Clarke, last year’s champions, 
and the runners-up of this year, were obvious favourites. 
They won the professional one-step, and their extreme 
attractiveness and popularity must have worried the 
judges. For it is precisely this romantic weakness in 
human nature—this preference for the better looking, 
the more potentially graceful, the more striking in dress 
and expression—that goes for popularity, and which 
can never altogether be eliminated from the most im- 
partial of opinions. The public’s unblushing candour 
in preferring prettiness and the feminine or masculine 
appeal has crowded out many fine actors and actresses. . 
This instinctive clamour for ‘‘ charm ” to medicine the 
sweet sleep of the stalled and undiscerning which drove 
Duse to refuse to make up, and for long refused exten- 
sive recognition to such artists as Clare Greet and 
Haidee Wright, is the greatest danger in the judging of 
dancing. The twelve judges at Queen’s Hall were 
obviously aware of it; on the other hand they never fell 
into the inverted intellectual snobbery of preferring a 
couple because they were less pretty, less becomingly 
dressed, less naturally endowed with the advantages of 
height or fashion—in a word, less attractive. 

We hear much about the ugliness of modern danc- 
ing from those who prefer good mannerisms to good 
manners, and from those who cannot discuss decency 
without indecency. One cannot believe that these 
ancients ever danced themselves with any distinction 
even when they ‘‘ hopped in standard style” in the 
polka. To-day, as Mr. Hardy wrote in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Dancing Man’: 


Who now remembers gay Cremorne 
And all its jaunty jills, 
And those wild whirling figures born 
Of Jullien’s grand quadrilles? 
With hats on head and morning coats 
There footed to his prancing notes 
Our partner-girls and we; 
And the gas-jets winked, and the lustres clinked, 
And the platform throbbed as with arms enlinked 
We moved to the minstrelsy. 


The foxtrot, the one-step, even the waltz, will probably 
seem ‘‘ archaic ” to our great-grandchildren, for danc- 
ing must change to live. Progress need not imply im- 
provement, but it must imply change, and the dancing 
man who does not vary his movements from year to 
year loses interest in the exercise, and consequently 
becomes stale. Dancing undoubtedly will change, 
but it is difficult to imagine how it will change for 
the better, so admirably adapted is it to the requirements 
of a crowded ball-room and the requirements of those 
hostesses who regard it merely as a social obligation. 
Dancing, to be practised at all by other than experts, 
cannot be given much latitude in Expression—its fifth 
requirement. ‘* Expressional”” dancing means acro- 


batic and sensational dancing on an empty stage. ‘‘ To 
dance our ringlets to the whistling wind ” requires a 
shore, and one cannot echo Filorizel’s aspiration to our 
Perditas of the ball-room : 


when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that;... 

Our fox-trot champions will never be waves o’ the 
sea. Waves are standardized, and the ‘‘ Blues,” like 
Mah-Jongg, were not standardized, at all everts before 
the Championship Ball. We imported the rhythms of 
Central America and made them British. They are now 
refined, quiet, almost phlegmatic in expression. Dancing 
is as much a form of national expression as cricket, but 
it is by nature not a game nor a form of competition, 
as the judges at Queen’s Hall proved in their efforts to 
make it one, if only for a moment. 


MR. GALSWORTHY GOES ON TOUR 
By Ivor Brown 


The Forest. By John Galsworthy. St. Martin’s Theatre. 


r [ the co is much to be said for the artist who has 
the courage to change his spots. It will always 
be complained against him that he isn’t what he 

was, that he has lost touch, that he should remember 

the days of his youth. There will be heavy financial 
pressure to keep him in the old, familiar track whose 
metal has proved golden. Publishers and theatrical 
managers are great believers in the art and craft of 
self-repetition. In the purely mechanical forms of 
entertainment, such as the production of popular 
novels or comedies with an eight-hour day and all 

Trade Union conditions observed, the men of business 

are probably right. Well might some Polonius of 

Wardour Street bid the dramatist of a single success 

to his old self be true. Suppose that Miss Simplicity 

Stark has launched a thousand editions of ‘ Heart of 

Flame’; then would she be wise immediately to cap it 

with ‘ A Soul on Fire,’ and to persist henceforward in 

laying upon that public altar of the great god Tosh, 
the railway bookstall, similar and punctual burned 
offerings, savoury with the steam of passion pie. 

But an artist should not be so bound. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is a remarkable dramatist because he put forth 
some very good wine first. His early essays in com- 
passionate realism did indeed bring something fresh 
into the jaded air of the Edwardian play-house. But 
that is no reason why he should be cabined for ever in 
the confines of his ‘ Silver Box’; nor because he wrote 
finely of a convict’s cell, should shades of the prison- 
house begin to close for ever on the growing play- 
wright. I cannot understand the criticism that forbids 
Mr. Galsworthy, because he once made himself the 
perfect magistrate of our stage, to take off his black 
coat and buy a ticket to the tropics. The forest of his 
new play is the tangled morass of Central Africa, and 
his resolution in crossing the Mediterranean by fancy’s 
flight is something to his credit and dissipates the 
common complaint that these realists are dull, unad- 
venturous dogs. 

Moreover in this play Mr. Galsworthy has defied 
the wisdom of Horace and changed his mood as well 
as his sky in flitting over-seas. He has done more than 
strip off the magistrate’s broad-cloth; he has rolled up 
his sleeves for battle. Finished is the careful balancing 
of pros and cons with which he used to construct 
his neat dramatic equations; impartiality has been 
cast aside. Judicial reticence vanishes. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has gone on tour and taken a bludgeon for his 
luggage. I could only wish he had chosen a less 
obvious skull to crack. 

A smaller dramatist could have battered the ugly 
soul out of Adrian Bastaple, who spins a web over 
Africa from his office in the City of London. He is the 
kind of man who would sink a thousand lives to float 
a single company. The play is set back into the later 
*nineties and we are introduced to Mr. Bastaple as he 
is playing spider to some of the more eminent and 
simple flies of the Liberal party. Philanthropy is 
easily enmeshed in the Bastaple parlour and the expedi- 
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tion that is going, ostensibly and with Liberal support, 
to round up slave-raiders, has for its real purpose the 
frying of Mr. Bastaple’s financial fish. 

The point of the play is that the frying party are 
quite ignorant of their culinary purpose; they fall into 
the fire and are slowly, hideously burned away. Yet 
in the end the Bastaple fish are safe enough and that 
astute, guttural, and rather obviously melodramatic 
financier is left thinking of a second helping. I prefer 
to keep my description of his procedure to this kitchen- 
metaphor for the simple reason that I found his actual 
methods of operation not merely fishy, but as complex 
as the skeleton of a herring. I would not care to write 
from memory a history of the flotation called South 
African Concessions, but I am prepared to take Mr. 
Galsworthy’s word for it that the game was all quite 
feasible and that ‘‘ selling the dummy ’’ is as common 
and effective a trick in the City as it is on the Rugby 
football ground. In any case the moral of it all is 
crystal-clear, even though we suspect the finance to 
be a trifle frenzied. When it is a matter of developing 
new spheres of influence, be an organizer at home and 
not a path-finder abroad. Item, note that the species 
Bastaple is a curse to the world. Item, note that so 
long as the curse endures decent men will be wheedled 
into dying that knaves may grow fat. 

It may be urged that Mr. Galsworthy has devoted 
four acts to proving self-evident propositions. There 
to my mind is the weakness of his play. Bastaple is 
too easy a target for so skilled a gunner against 
iniquity. There is a certain amusement in watching 
his parlour-tricks with the Liberal flies, but on the 
whole he is too gross a scamp to be dramatically at- 
tractive. Mr. Franklyn Dyall gave the part a some- 
what lurid portraiture that turned any possible refine- 
ments of shadiness into pitchy black. There is amuse- 
ment too in watching Bastaple’s confidential clerk, 
played with the very glove-fit of deferential knowing- 
ness by Mr. J. H. Roberts. Yet the Bastaple parlour, 
taken in the round, is a little too bad to be true. 

The first and fourth acts, which take place in Bas- 
taple’s office, are prologue and epilogue to the 
struggle in the forest or rather to the struggle 
against the forest. For the forest, trackless, fever- 
haunted, and ambushed about with native foes, be- 
comes almost a living personage against which Bas- 
taple’s dupes and drudges must fight as hard as 
against any of the local cannibal kings. The party too 
is divided against itself; its first officer is a sinister 
ruffian with a private fish-supper of his own in view. 
So here again is the conflict of decency with knavery 
interlaced with the conflict of human against natural 
forces. The forest scenes are as tempestuously event- 
ful as any film-fed lover of battle, murder, and sudden 
death could desire. Poisoned arrows are winged across 
the stage, tom-toms beat and knives flash, fevers rage 
and stores give out. ‘‘ Africa ever brings evil,’’ ob- 
served the sagacious Aristotle. Mr. Galsworthy is 
here a full-blooded Aristotelian ; also an engaging melo- 
dramatist, very far removed from his earlier self which 
led the intellect of Manchester in reverential solem- 
nity to the austerities of the Gaiety Theatre. And yet 
why not? Melodrama, say what gravity will, is in 
fashion. All the chosen of the chosen few appear to 
be treading that fiery path. First Mr. Archer; then 
Miss Dane; now Mr. Galsworthy. These are stirring 
times. 

Mr. Dean, as the framer of this fearsome glimpse, 
has started with an apparent handicap. How to cram 
a Continent on the garden-plot of the tiny St. Martin’s 
stage? How to make a forest out of two trees and a 
tom-tom? How to make a bow-and-arrow battle in 
the space of a boxing-ring? With the aid of Mr. 
George Harris, his scenic designer, he has come 
through with triumph. The forest does loom out from 
a simple cloth or two; perhaps it looms the more con- 
vincingly because there is not room for crowds of trees 
or men or live-stock. The public which strains at a Nat 
Gould and swallows a Chu Chin Chow camel may think 


this simplicity disappointing; but I was glad to be 
spared the atmospheric chunks that usually litter up 
the stage when the producer tries his hand on African 
waste or Asian mart. How refreshing to avoid the 
beggars and the drovers and the sandstorm in the 
desert! Treat every manager according to his deserts 
and who should ’scape whipping? Thank heavens 
here are no deserts; only a forest and that, in canvas 
area, a very little one. Impossible to protest that you 
cannot see the blood for the trees. 

Mr. Dean, too, has shown once more what an eye he 
has for casting his parts. Mr. Galsworthy, being 
artist as well as melodramatist, has given him some 
differentiation of character on which to work; the ex- 
ploring party is made up of genuine individuals, 
though the actual conversation of men in such a 
plight would probably have been more monotonous and 
less printable. One remembers a good Scottish type 
supplied by Mr. Campbell Gullan, a kindly physician 
suggested by Mr. H. R. Hignett, and a dark horse 
admirably ridden by Mr. Leslie Banks. Miss Hermione 
Baddeley took the first-night house by storm with her 
impersonation of a half-caste native girl who could both 
look daggers and use them. This young actress has 
at her command an intensity that is perfectly suited to 
the simulation of the macabre. Mr. Galsworthy had 
given her a great chance and she took it. 


OUR SPIRITUALISTS 


By HELEN HAMILTON 


‘6 UNNY goings-on, they see-ances. But you 
eevee know wot the gentry won’t take into 
their ’eads to do next, the ladies on ’em in 
partickler. Let them wot’s dead an’ gorn bide quiet 
in their graves! Time enough w’en the Day comes. 
An’ come w’en it will, it’ll come too soon for some 
as ’as to answer for wot they done. But you can only 
do your best accordin’ to your lights an’ try to live 
decent.’’ 

Having thus unburdened ourselves, we fall, for a 
space, into a rather uneasy silence; look a little 
thoughtful. Then, all ears, we listen to fresh stories 
about these spiritualistic séances that come to us in 
devious ways. But we have one authoritative source 
of information, since a well-known London .medium 
spends a fortnight every year in our village. She 
wanders about the hills, with, as we think, a mad, ab- 
stracted air, her clothes hanging anyhow on to her 
tall, gaunt frame, and very wispy about the hair. She 
says the Downs speak to her, that they are full of 
spirits which she finds infinitely refreshing. A local 
wag said he found them very refreshing too, and how 
much a bottle were they up there? She did not appear 
to grasp the drift of his question and replied they were 
not in a bottle, but floating about in the air. ‘‘ Then 
they bain’t no good to me, ma’am,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Ah, 
but if you only knew what a help they are, these spirit- 
guides,’’ she exclaimed in rhapsody, and waved a vague 
hand in the direction of the hills. Sometimes she comes 
into our cottages, creeping stealthily like a cat after 
milk, and nosing about, likely as not declares posi- 
tively that she detects the presence of ‘‘ ghostesses.’’ 
We laugh it off, though it makes us feel a little creepy 
after dark. ‘‘ But there bain’t no room for ghostesses, 
not in our cottages, there bain’t,’’ we assert defiantly 
in our more quaking moments. ‘‘ ’Ardly room for us 
as it is.’” She has offered more than once to hold 
séances for our special benefit, but we always decline 
very firmly. ‘‘ Doan’t want nothink o’ that sort,’’ we 
remark uneasily. ‘‘ Might see an’ ’ear somethink you 
didn’t reckon for.’’ But she is hailed with awe and 
rapture by the local spiritualists, and they do table-turn- 
ing and planchette and such-like things every evening 
of her stay. 

There is Miss Cox, who turns these occult gatherings 
to profitable account. She is a great one for betting 
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on horses and she gets reliable tips in this way, she 
declares. For instance, ‘‘ Gumboot ’’ was spelt out 
once as the winner of a certain race, and ‘‘ Blue-stock- 
ing ’’ came in first. To her abiding anger and regret, 
she had not the gumption to perceive the obvious con- 
nexion at the time, and put her money on another horse. 

And then there is Miss Blake. She is naturally of a 
rather sceptical disposition and faith did not come 
easily to her, but when at one séance she was told to 
go to London when she would hear of something to 
her advantage, and having gone, not without reluct- 
ance, found her flat had been broken into and her 
choicest possessions stolen, she could hold out no 
longer. Such evidence was too convincing. Now she 
does nothing, however trivial, without the guidance 
of planchette or automatic writing. Once, when she 
was in doubt as to what she should give some rather 
special visitors for lunch, she got the answer, ‘‘Rats.’’ 
That but made assurance doubly sure. The control 
that day must have been real to have had such a real 
sense of humour. Spiritualism, she is now happily 
convinced, is the one sure guide for perplexed people 
in troubled times. 

Mrs. Jervis has married twice, and both husbands 
have passed on before her. Have they met? Do they 
know about—her? If so, do they cut each other, or 
do they quarrel over their competing claims? And 
when her time comes to join them, what will their 
reception of her be? What should hers be of them? 
What is the etiquette in such a delicate matter? Would 
she have to decide in favour of one or the other? If 
so, which? Or should she tactfully make no reference 
to the past, take it for granted that bygones are by- 
gones, and make a fresh start? These, and a host of 
similar questions, are constantly laid before plan- 
chette, but without so far eliciting any very clear or 
conclusive answers. In fact, it seems rather coyly 
elusive about them, and so has confined itself to des- 
cribing squiggles all over the paper, which baffle even 
the interpretative power of the London medium. But 
Mrs. Jarvis continues to hope that some day such re- 
sponse will be forthcoming as will clear up all her 
doubts. Mrs. Streeter is also concerned about two 
departed spouses, but for quite another reason. They 
drank heavily and she wishes to know whether they 
still do. If so, she means to have nothing more to do 
with them. Speaking for ourselves, we are not sur- 
prised they sought consolation in spirituous liquor. 
‘* Livin’ with a ooman like ’er, a-nag-naggin’ orl day ! 
No wonder they took to drink! Nuff to make any 
man. An’ ’er second, wot was never the worse for it. 
afore she took an’ married ’im.’? Thus we remark in 
extenuation. 

Miss Fulton suffers from chronic ill-luck. Nothing 
she ever does prospers. She needs money and needs 
it badly, but her schemes invariably end disastrously. 
She tried dog-breeding, but pups were hardly born be- 
fore they were dead of distemper. Then she started 
poultry, but the chickens promptly got the pip and 
died too. Then she bethought herself of rose-growing 
and spent a lot of money buying expensive trees. No 
sooner had she planted them than, blighted, they 
withered away. Nothing daunted, she invested in a 
cherry-orchard. A late frost killed the bloom and 
trees were blasted and blackened as if they all had 
been struck by lightning. Spiritualism, she feels, is 
her only hope. The advice given, so far as she can 
make out, is to open a ladies’ hat-shop in the village, 
but she is not quite sure if she got it right. And since 
it is rather difficult to perceive where the customers 


{ Readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the paper regularly are asked to write giving 
particulars to the Publisher, 9 King St., Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2 


will come from, for our purchases in the hat line are 
few and far between, she is going to wait and see 
whether the message becomes more clear and definite 
before making her plunge. But the resourcefulness of 
spirits, when you lay your difficulties before them, is 
perfectly wonderful, she declares. We certainly ought, 
according to her, to bring them into our daily lives and 
take counsel of them. 

Only one gentleman attends the séances. He wants 
to know the date of the Last Day. For years he has 
been unable to live within his income, and his credit 
in the neighbourhood, though his net has been widely 
flung, is nearly exhausted. If the end of the world 
is to come shortly, that would get him out of his 
difficulties. 


Correspondence 
ENRICO CORRADINI 


(FRom Our ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 


Rome, March 10, 1924 


[« England nothing is less understood about Italy 
than Italian Nationalism. Englishmen are apt to 
find in this subject something ominous, as if 
Italians, in desiring to enlarge national ideals, were 
aiming at the peace of Europe. I have had the good 
fortune to meet Senator Enrico Corradini, who is the 
creator of Italian Nationalism as a political doctrine, 
and I have asked him to give me, for the readers of 
the SaturpDAy REviEw, a few details about this move- 
ment. But before putting down his words I must say 
something of the man. Corradini is a Tuscan, but 
now he lives in Rome. Besides having a degree in 
philosophy he is also a man of letters—a writer of 
plays and novels. In his ‘ Patria Lontana,’ published in 
1900, he wrote of Italian emigrants returning to their 
own country to fight in an Austro-Italian war as they 
did, indeed, later on, in the Great War. In 1903 he 
founded the paper I] Regno and since that date, which 
marks his passage from literature to militant politics, 
he has made many speeches, most of which are pub- 
lished. In 1910 he organized the Nationalist Society, 
and in 1911, with the help of other writers and 
politicians, he started the newspaper L’Idea Nazionale, 
which afterwards made much propaganda in favour 
of the war. One of the first acts of the Government of 
Mussolini was to make Corradini a member of the 
Senate, thus showing an appreciation of his whole- 
hearted work in the interests of his country. 

It is a great pity that Corradini cannot lecture in 
English, to an English audience, because he is a man 
whose impressive face, calm presence, clear incisive 
voice, combined with his logical treatment of facts, 
would inspire even the most sentimental of British 
politicians into facing truth. 

And now I will write down his words: 

‘* Nationalism must be put into two divisions, one 
theoretical and the other practical. To speak of the 
first. We have been accused of taking our theories 
from the French; but that is not true, chiefly because 
French Nationalism looks at the past, and we aim at 
constructing something new. In fact I built my theory 
of Nationalism mainly on the phenomenon of emigra- 
tion which, in France, does not exist. But to explain 


| the essence of the Nationalist theory, I may say that 


ever since the French Revolution had proclaimed the 
rights of the citizen, the individual with all his needs 
had, little by little, become stronger than the State 
and thus democracy was created, having as its last 
result Socialism. Now from the days when these were 
current ideas, also in Italian politics, I had felt the 
need of restoring the authority of the State over the 
cult of the individual, and my theory of Nationalism 
constitutes the ideal law for this transformation. By 
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it the nation is freed from the slavery of the present 
and is considered in the historical continuity of the 
race. For this reason Nationalism re-discovers the 
laws of the life of a people and, in this way, it is not 
only a purely local, but a universal theory. 

‘* The practical part of Italian Nationalism, instead, 
can only be applied and understood when we consider 
Italian conditions before the war. Italy had then a 
weak government, and a weak foreign policy, and her 
expansion in the world, instead of aiming at the pos- 
session of colonies, exhausted itself in emigration. The 
Nationalist Party was started with the aim of fighting 
these weaknesses and of re-invigorating the whole of 
our political life. As these problems could not be 
understood bv the crowd, I preferred to give the party 
a purely aristocratic character, and thus it was 
formed of a relatively limited number of people of the 
cultured classes. In this way we were able to be a liv- 
ing spiritual force and to push the country into a wider 
and more active policy, creating the ground for, and 
actually leading to, participation in the Great War.’’ 

Here I asked Senator Corradini about Nationalism 
and war in general. 

‘* Nationalism accepts war as a natural law in the 
development of nations. Of course there are good 
wars and bad wars, as in every natural phenomenon 
there is good and evil; and I do not mean by this that I 
should encourage war, but there are wars by which a 
nation can change its history, and these are those to 
which I refer favourably. Such wars would also be 
useful for a nation in the development of its internal 
conditions, because they waken man to a more ener- 
getic morality and to a_ spirit of self-sacrifice. 
There is no need for me to remind you what wars have 
done for England, especially the war against Napoleon. 
But to keep to Italy. The facts now show that it was 
by war that the authority of the State has been re- 
stored (as aimed at by Nationalism) over that of the 
individual.”’ 

**Do you mean by this,’’ I asked, ‘‘ that Fascism 
is a practical realization of Nationalist doctrines? ’’ 

‘* Though I have fully explained the differences in 
the preface of my new book, ‘ Discorsi Politici,’ I may, 
for the sake of brevity, say yes. Indeed the two par- 
ties, since April, 1923, have joined forces. It was I 
who wished this because I saw in Fascism the power of 
collecting and guiding the masses over which our 
small and altogether intellectual party had not chosen 
to act directly. Now Nationalists and Fascists all 
work together for the good of the country under a 
Government which opens an entirely new political and 
moral era. And perhaps not only for Italy.’ 


Verse 
THE KEYBOARD 


HERE was once a cunning musician 
Who played all day in the street ; 
And he played to the stolid grocers, 
And he played for the hurrying feet. 


He snatched sweet airs from the country, 
And he ravelled them round men’s hearts, 
To the smack of the city noises 
And the rumbling of the carts. 


He played with the joys and the sorrows, 
Till in melody rare they were wed. 
How quaint is this cobbled alley, 
Though his music has fled ! 
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Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW welcomes the free expres. 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writcr’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF A BATTLESHIP? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—I read with interest Mr. Anson West’s letter 
which was published in the SaruRDAY REVIEW some 
weeks ago and also Sir Percy Scott’s reply thereto, 
which has just appeared. Like Sir Percy Scott I am 
a retired naval officer, unembittered by the realization 
that the navy has survived the loss of my services, 
and I hope, therefore, that you will permit me to fur- 
nish some comments on the assertions which Sir Percy 
makes. 

Sir Percy states, between inverted commas, that 
‘* Battleships at night must run away from torpedo 
boats.’’ I do not know the authority he is quoting, 
but I should very much like to know what losses were 
sustained by the British and German battlefleets on 
the night after Jutland, when the destroyers on both 
sides were straining every nerve to encompass the 
destruction of the enemy’s capital ships and the British 
fleet, at any rate, had no thought but to maintain con- 
tact between the opposing forces. I think the answer 
would be a ‘‘ nil return’’ and that destroyer officers 
would be the first to agree that not only at Jutland 
but all through the war, both by day and by night, 
destroyers fared very badly when opposed to heavier 
ships. 

Admiral Scott would have us believe (though his 
ebullitions in the popular Press give a very different 
impression) that he was referring only to the Dar- 
danelles operations when he stated that ‘‘ our battle- 
ships ran away from a tiny German submarine.’’ He 
says that those who could, ran as fast as possible into 
Mudros harbour and ‘‘ those that delayed in the pre- 
cipitous flight were sent to the bottom.’’ The frigid 
facts are that only two old battleships were lost owing 
to submarine action; that there was an interval of 
forty-eight hours between the first loss and the second ; 
that the losses occurred in May, 1915, and that battle- 
ships were regularly employed off the Gallipoli Penin- 
sular, until the final evacuation in January, 1916. 
Since these facts can be verified by anyone who cares 
to take the necessary trouble, it might be expected that 
Sir Percy would rapidly change the subject. But hav- 
ing once strayed into the realms of fiction, he cannot 
resist the temptation to give full rein to fancy. He 
wonders ‘‘ what the German submarine thought when 
he came to the surface and watched three or four bat- 
tleships sinking and saw the sterns of the others run- 
ning away so fast that he could not catch them.’’ As 
no submarine has ever enjoyed this experience, I am 
unable to obtain any data; but in 1915 I was privileged 
to have a conversation with a very gallant submarine 
officer a few hours before he forced the Narrows for 
the third time. He recked little of the task before 
him, but he assured me that, seen through a periscope, 
there are few things more awe inspiring than a battle- 
fleet ‘‘ zig-zagging ’’ at high speed. 

And, surely, the Mediterranean battlefleet is not part 
of the defences of Malta? One always imagined that 
Malta was intended to shelter the battlefleet. We 
have of late been treated to some strange theories. We 
have been assured that bombs can be countered by 
Bibles and that the Liturgy is our first line of defence. 
But not even the present Government has suggested 
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that Malta shall be defended by lashing battleships to 
the breakwater with their guns trained to seaward. 
It is not thus that Sir Percy Scott will shake our 
faith in the battleship. The late war has taught us 
conclusively that torpedo-carrying craft cannot decide 
a war unless the country which employs them has 
command of the surface of the water. And if we pos- 
sess a battlefleet strong enough to ensure immunity 
to those vessels whose duty it is to destroy the aero- 
plane-carriers, torpedo-craft and submarines of the 
enemy, we have nothing to fear from any Mediter- 
ranean Power. 
I am, etc., 
‘* Emercency List ”’ 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Once more your pages are enlivened by the 
remarks of our greatest naval humorist. Surely he 
must know the answer to his own query, or, maybe, 
being an Admiral of the old school, he really does not 
know. His references to submarine successes in the late 
war have no more bearing on the question than the 
remarks of a man beset by a swarm of bees. All of 
the incidents referred to took place in narrow waters. 
He makes no reference to those actions which were 
fought in the open sea, viz., Coronel and Falkland. 

May one ask our Admiral a return question : What is 
a battleship? As a partial answer the following state- 
ment may serve. A battleship is a compromise, and can- 
not contain in one hull, however large, all the require- 
ments of naval warfare. For this reason a number of 
hulls are employed. Of these the first in importance is 
the ship of the line. A ship capable of taking and giv- 
ing the hardest blows. Subsidiary to this and in order of 
importance are cruisers, aircraft, destroyers and sub- 
marines. In narrow waters the subsidiary craft may be 
based on land defences, on the open sea they must be 
based upon the ship of the line. 

May two more questions be asked? (1) Why, in 
these days of scientific achievement, are coloured navi- 
gation lights, with their limited range and liability to 
misreading, still used? (2) Why is it that ships 
which on practice-firing obtain 100 per cent. (more or 
less) of hits are only able in actual battle to obtain 
about .0025 per cent. ? 

I am, etc., 
H. S. RyLanp 
London, S.E.12 


THE PATH TO SOCIAL PEACE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your particularly gloomy article under the 
above heading seems to advise ‘‘ Plain living and high 
thinking.’’ Actually it suggests ‘‘ High thinking and 
plain dying.’’ Of course I except all those who could 
willingly exist on the dish of rats suggested by the 
writer of the article. But these would not include the 
gourmets of the SaturRDAY REvIEwW, one of whom 
— tell us how best to cook rats, before it is too 
ate. 

Such a result would be proof of the bankruptcy of 
our civilization, which has evidently, like many others, 
taken a wrong turning. Perhaps it is too late to re- 
trace our steps, but could we do so, there is no doubt 
as to which turning we should take. Had we devoted 
one-tenth part of the energy to the improvement of 
our heredity that we have expended on the improve- 
ment of our environment, we would have found 
democracy a friend instead of a foe. 

Both heredity and environment are important, but 
we have tried to improve (at an outrageous cost) the 
latter only. If the seed be bad enough, the better the 
cultivation the greater the loss. 

I am, etc., 
Guy PorRTER 
Upper King’s Cliff, Jersey, C.I. 


COMMONSENSE ABOUT SPANISH SHAWLS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I read Mr. Gerald Kelly’s article on Spanish 
Shawls, in the Saturpay Review of March 1, with 
great interest. While I agree entirely with most of 
what he says, there are one or two points in which I 
differ from him. He mentions, as one of the tests of a 
good shawl, that the fringe should be short and the 
knotted part little more than an inch deep. Now, I 
know from having seen them, that some of the most 
perfect examples of old family shawls in Spain have 
long, heavy fringes knotted to the depth of about five 
inches. In some cases these fringes may have been 
added by the owners, as Spanish women are very 
clever with their fingers, and most of them have known 
how to make these knotted fringes from childhood, 
the household linen being often adorned in this way. 
But, in the case of the very large, heavy shawls, I am 
inclined to think that they always had these long, 
knotted fringes. In these shawls a short fringe would 
look ridiculous and spoil the whole effect. 

With regard to Mr. Kelly’s warning that, in a 
shawl of bad quality the fringe will always be found 
sewn on all round, I have noticed that in the inferior 
shawls shown to-day in the London shops, the fringes 
are knotted into the material, and not sewn on. 

Then Mr. Kelly seems to imply that there is only one 
correct way of wearing the manton de Manila; but at 
the bufioladas I have attended in different parts of 
Spain, I have seen it worn in many different ways. Not 
only did the fashion vary from one region to another, 
but the best dressed girls wore their mantones in 
almost any kind of way that took their fancy, always 
contriving to show off the embroidery to the best 
advantage. 

Another point is the wearing of the comb. Mr. 
Kelly says that it should be worn in the centre of the 
head, not on one side; but here again the individuality 
of the Spanish woman rises superior to hard and fast 
rules. With the mantilla it is always worn in the 
centre, of course; but with the manton, when the hair 
is parted on the one side, as it often is, the comb looks 
better on the side, and the Spanish woman wears it so 
without compunction. 

I am, etc., 
PHYLLIS WALTER 

19 Cavendish Square, W.1 


SUBURBAN RAILWAY TRAVEL 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The time has come when someone should 
speak up for the daily records of speed and efficiency 
achieved by our suburban railway services. In par- 
ticular I should like to advance the claims of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham branch of the Southern Railway. 
Anyone unacquainted from regular experience with 
normal conditions on the suburban routes of this rail- 
way is likely to be incredulous of the feats performed. 
Even travellers have become so accustomed to these 
things that they no longer give them the attention 
they deserve. 

Allow me then, Sir, to cite you a few brief examples, 
for I consider it right that the Company should be given 
public credit for what are, without doubt, astonishing 
achievements. I travel fairly regularly to Charing Cross 
from a station 7} miles distant by a train in the morn- 
ing scheduled to make the journey in twenty-one 
minutes: i.e., at an average speed of something over 
20 m.p.h. That, Sir, you must agree, is wonder- 
ful going. I must admit that I have chosen for my 
instance one of the better trains on this route. (That 
is to say, there are worse. These take twenty-five and 
twenty-six minutes to do the journey.) My train is 
advertised to stop but once between the station at 
which I join it and London Bridge; yesterday morning 
(an average performance) it stopped four times. But 
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taking into consideration the length of mileage cov- 
ered, this, Sir, is surely not excessive. Between Lon- 
don Bridge and Charing Cross it stopped twice more 
(exclusive of the scheduled stop at Waterloo Junction) 
and arrived at Charing Cross after its long and hazard- 
ous expedition only seven minutes late. Thus it had 
maintained the remarkable average speed for the 7} 
miles of roughly 15 m.p.h. 

I have selected a day at random lest I should be 
charged with favouritism towards the Company. One 
can safely rely on one or more slacks on the approach 
to London Bridge. Engine-drivers seem incapable 
of making this journey without stopping to admire the 
particularly lovely scenery through which the line here 
runs. I may add that neither this train, nor any others 
in which it has been my fortune to travel on this route, 
is provided with any system of heating, a fact calcu- 
lated (particularly in an unusually rigorous winter like 
the present) to brace the nerves and harden the fibres 
of travellers, and as such tobe heartily commended in an 
age in which we are prone to be softened and deterior- 
ated by the luxuries of modern transport. Doubtless 
with the same end in view, the Company has arranged 
that their carriages shall admit a maximum of draught 
round and under the doors and windows, convenient 
gaps in the framework being provided for the purpose. 

I write of third-class conditions; there is now no 
second-class. Third-class passengers, being a little 
lower than the angels, are accommodated in the 
usual 5-10 a-side compartments; and in order to en- 
hance the rigours of the journey, many of these have 
plain wooden backs all the way up, only the actual 
seats being cushioned, but unsprung. Such, how- 
ever, is the consideration of the Company for its 
clients that these compartments occasionally bear some 
evidence of having received attention from a brush or 
duster; more often, I confess, they do not. 

But heat and springs are not the only luxuries wisely 
withheld from the pampered traveller. A few even- 
ings ago I journeyed down to my station from Charing 
Cross in a coach which had no light. At first I was at 
a loss to comprehend the motive which lay behind what 


I felt sure, knowing the ways of the Company, must. 


be a philanthropic act; but presently I understood that 
the darkness had been thoughtfully provided out of 
care for the eyesight of passengers, who are some- 
times tempted to try to read by the light usually sup- 
plied, with results disastrous to their eyes. A 
friend of mine related a_ similar experience to 
me which occurred on a main-line train of the same 
railway one night about a fortnight ago. This main- 
line train accomplished the feat of making a 25-mile 
journey in 110 minutes, with unlighted compartments. 
Truly a notable achievement ! 

Who, Sir, shall dare say that Britain is decadent 
while we have men and women of the Bulldog breed 
ready to face the hardships of suburban travel? | 
write more in sorrow than in anger; but if a revolution 
ever breaks out in this country it is more likely to be 
the work of exasperated season-ticket holders than of 
those peculiar gentlemen with red ties and long hair 
whom one is led to believe are dangerous Communists. 
I enclose my card. 

I am, etc., 
SEASON TICKET ”’ 

London, S.E. 


FAIR PLAY FOR BRITISH FILMS 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—A letter appearing under this heading in the 
SaTurDAY Review on March 1 contains in its second 
paragraph several statements which are not only en- 
tirely untrue, but are calculated to have a very damag- 
ing effect on my personal reputation in the film in- 
dustry, both here and abroad. 

The Kinema Club, of which I am one of the founders 
and the present Vice-Chairman, was not formed for 


screen artistes but for everybody engaged in film pro- 
duction in this country. It is not now and never has 
been ‘‘ controlled by producers and agents.’’ It is 
controlled by its own members, of whom screen artistes 
form by far the greater proportion both of the club and 
of all the committees. 

The more serious statement, however, is with regard 
to the Motion Picture Studio, of which I am the 
founder and Editor, in addition to editing the Kine- 
matograph Weekly. This paper was started in the 
interests of all engaged in British film production. It 
has never altered its policy, nor should I ever allow 
the policy of any paper with which I was connected to 
be altered at the behest of any section of the industry, 
Producers at the Kinema Club have never ‘‘ threatened 
to exclude it from the Club unless its policy was 
altered,’? and the suggestion contained in the next 
sentence that ‘‘ it is now the official Club organ, and 
grievances are no longer ventilated therein unless pro- 
ducers and agents approve,’’ is totally untrue, and 
must have been known to be untrue by the writer of 
the letter in question. 

The Motion Picture Studio always has been the offi- 
cial organ of the club, and no one except its proprietors, 
Odhams Press, Ltd., and its Editor have ever exer- 
cised any control whatever over its policy. 

Having regard to the serious damage which the 
publication of such a statement in the Savurpay 
REviEW may do to my personal reputation, particu- 
larly in the implication of control by any section of 
the film industry, I am sure that in fairness you will 
give this letter as much prominence as you did the 
letter in which such utterly irresponsible statements 
were made. 

I am, etc., 
FRANK A. TILLEY 

93 Long Acre, W.C.2 


[We gladly give publicity to this correction, which, 
after making enquiries, we are able heartily to en- 
dorse. In any case we need not remind our readers 
that the appearance of a letter in our columns by no 
means implies our agreement with, or even approval 
of, its contents.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘BACK TO METHUSELAH ’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—It would appear that both the Church and 
vegetarianism are opposed to rejuvenation. The Rev. 
Basil Bourchier speaks for the one and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw for the other. Neither has much of im- 
portance to say, least of all Mr. Shaw. After quoting 
Mrs. Atherton, authoress of ‘ Black Oxen,’ the 
monkey-gland film, and stating that ‘‘ the discovery 
of the gland treatment is to-day what the discovery 
of the germ theory was to the past generation,’’ he 
goes on to say that rejuvenation will afford another 
excuse for ‘‘ an enormously lucrative quackery.”’ 

Very few people—assuredly not those who witnessed 
‘ Back to Methuselah ’—take Mr. Shaw seriously. We 
know that he would like to see the process of payment 
reversed with patient and doctor: that the doctor 
should fee the patient in return for the privilege of 
attending upon him. There is quackery in every pro- 
fession—even that which Mr. Shaw follows offers a 
few signal examples—but the medical world has been 
well weeded of charlatans nowadays. 

Rejuvenation is a great subject. It is not being 
handled by quacks but by competent surgeons who see 
the aid that science can give to the generations of the 
future, even the present generation, and perhaps (may 
I write it?) even to Mr. Shaw himself. You never can 
tell. 

I am, etc., 


** HARLEY STREET ’’ 


Harley Street, W. 
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SKI-ING 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The versatility and adaptability of Norsk ski- 
runners had already been demonstrated some years 
before the war in the Alpine districts—e.g., by Leif 
Berg, who was invited there in 1905—for Norwegians 
are in the main unaccustomed to really steep country, 
or, as they call it, kupert terroeng. 

This versatility was again demonstrated at the 
Olympic Games (ski section) held a few weeks ago at 
Chamounix. In the 50 kilometre race there, Thorlief 
Haug (the winner), followed by three more Norwe- 
gians, easily beat all the other competitors—the fifth 
man, a Swedish Lapp, was beaten by over a quarter of 
an hour. This Norsk victory was all the more remark- 
able because three-quarters of the journey was more or 
less on the flat of the valley, a ‘‘ terrain ’’ in which 
the Finns and Lapps and some Swedes are generally 
regarded as supreme. Collin and Niku, the two most 
famous Finnish representatives, were already ‘‘ beaten 
to a frazzle’’ at their own game when they gave up 
after Collin had broken a ski. This goes to show that 
the Finnish victory in the long-distance race at Holmen- 
kollen in 1922—Collin was first and Niku second—was 
in the nature of a fluke due to the heavy going, and 
that there was, after all, some justification for the 
claim made at the time on behalf of Haug and other 
noted Norsk runners that they were beaten chiefly 
owing to bad luck with their ski-wax—it is a remark- 
able thing that many Norwegians have still a lot to 
learn about the mysteries of the art of greasing the 
running surface of their ski. 

The great performance of the Norwegians at 
Chamounix in January seems to have frightened away 
all real opposition in the 50 kilometre cross country 
race at the recent Holmenkollen Championship meet- 
ing. I scarcely expected any Swiss to compete, and 
the only foreign representative was Rath from Czecho- 
slovakia; he came in last of about one hundred com- 
petitors, taking nearly seven hours over the job. A 
snowstorm which started raging about 1 p.m. made 
the going very heavy, of course, especially for the later 
starters (the competitors are dispatched at half-minute 
intervals, commencing at 10 a.m.). 

For the sixth time in his wonderful career, Thorlief 
Haug, of Drammen, won this 50 kilometre race, thus 
establishing a record that will probably never be beaten 
in our time—he had last year already equalled Bergen- 
dahl’s famous record of five wins. Haug won in 
4 hrs. 19 mins., in spite of the snowstorm; 3rd and 
4th respectively were Maardalen and Gréttumsbraaten 
(my own particular ‘‘ pet ’”’ as a stylist), who in re- 
versed order had occupied those positions at 
Chamounix. 

Although Lauritz Bergendahl in 1913 and 1914 ac- 
complished the 50 kilometres at Holmenkollen in 
under 4 hrs. 5 mins.—times not approached by the 
present champion—and despite the fact that, in my 
opinion, the former was in ski-jumping usually slightly 
more ‘‘ certain ’’ off the platform than Haug, one must 
I think regard the latter as the finest all-rounder ever 
known, for his performance at Chamounix stamps him 
as equal to, and even perhaps better than, Bergendahl 
on the flat—Lauritz before the war could hold his own 
with such first-class Finns as Koskenkorva over long 
distances in flat country. 

The ski-jumping at Holmenkollen this year was not 
up to the usual high standard, although Tullin Thams, 
as always, made two jumps of over forty metres. The 
meeting was made noteworthy by the jumping of the 
German skier, Karl Hailer, whose performance com- 
bined with his splendid pluck justified all the tremend- 
ous applause he received, for while serving in the Ger- 
man Flying Corps during the war he lost a leg, and 
appeared at Holmenkollen with an artificial limb. His 
second jump of 35 metres in splendid style will always 
stand as one of the greatest feats ever known. 

I am, etc., 
** TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


Reviews 
THE PROBLEM OF MONEY 
Bankers and Credit. By Hartley Withers. 
Nash and Grayson. 6s. net. 


M R. WITHERS begins with an introductory 
chapter on the pre-war monetary system, followed 
by a brief and scathing criticism of the methods em- 
ployed by politicians to finance the war, but by far the 
greater part of his book is concerned with the pro- 
posals for the reform of currency and credit lately put 
forward from almost every side. This is as it should 
be, for Mr. Withers is a recognized authority, and he 
is also a champion of orthodoxy, which needs the ablest 
defenders in view of the brilliance and persistence of 
some of its critics. 

Indeed, now that the academic opponents of our 
present monetary arrangements have been reinforced 
by such bodies as the Federation of British Industries, 
which in October last asked for a Government Com- 
mission upon the subject, we may be certain that a 
long and fierce battle is to be waged. The scapegoat 
of all our financial troubles (duly seized upon by the 
Federation) has long been the Cunliffe Committee, which 
in 1918 issued its famous report on Currency and For- 
eign Exchange, wherein it was urged that the condi- 
tions necessary to the maintenance of an effective gold 
standard should be restored without delay. According 
to Mr. Withers, who makes a careful examination, both 
the Cunliffe Report and the Financial Facilities Report 
were quite innocent documents telling the Government 
to leave off the manufacture of new currency and credit, 
to re-establish our legal tender on the foundation laid 
by the Bank Act of 1844, and informing industry that 
the capital required should be found through the process 
of saving and investment, instead of through the exten- 
sion of bank credits. ‘‘ But they were very far from 
preaching drastic deflation and rapid contraction of 
credits.” 

Mr. Withers affirms, taking as his authority Gover- 
nor Strong, of the Federal Reserve Board ofNew York, 
that the fall in prices began in the Far East, and spread 
to the rest of the world, while in a postscript he gives 
the conclusion of the whole matter. ‘‘ The collapse in 
trade began abroad, long before there had been in 
England any reduction in purchasing power as 
measured by the volume of bank deposits. Bank de- 
posits shrank because trade was inactive and prices 
were lower and credit was not wanted.” We agree 
with this as a whole, if not in detail; one has only to 
remember the indignation which prevailed against high 
prices to accept a consumers’ strike as the natural ex- 
planation of the collapse which occurred: in 1920-21. 
Statistics are completely against the theory of the break 
being produced by too sudden deflation, and, as to sub- 
sequent depression, we cannot overlook the European 
situation and our own domestic disturbances. 

But when all is said to show our hearty agreement 
with Mr. Withers on this point, an element of doubt 
still remains. It is clear that many evils have been 
wrongly alleged to be results of a policy designed to 
secure the restoration of the pre-war gold standard. 
Nevertheless, have the criticisms any weight at all? 
The issue resolves itself into a choice between devalua- 
tion and deflation—the problem of whether the standard 
of value should be fixed at somewhere near its existing 
value, or whether we should patiently endeavour to 
restore it to pre-war value. Mr. Withers deals effec- 
tively with a number of minor enthusiasts who appar- 
ently want unlimited inflation, but devaluation hardly 
receives a consideration which enables us to estimate its 
merits, and not all of the arguments for a return to the 
pre-war gold standard are separately convincing. For 
example, pleading common honesty, Mr. Withers says 
that before the war foreigners left and kept money here 
because they knew that when they wanted it they could 
take it back in gold, and in justice to them—and, pre- 
sumably to pre-war holders of fixed interest bearing 
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stocks generally—we should put back our currency on 
its old gold basis as soon as possible. From the point 
of view of strict justice alone we should have to secure 
for them, if that were practicable, the original purchas- 
ing power of their money, which fact Mr. Withers recog- 
nizes in his sentence: ‘* For the fact that gold has lost 
much of its pre-war buying power we can hardly be held 
responsible.” The act, therefore, would seem to be 
partly of the nature of a gesture rather than a satisfac- 
tion of the claims of absolute justice, and, obviously, to 
restore the value of pre-war holdings by deflation means 
improving also the value of war and post-war holdings, 
which action would hardly be in accordance with the 
interests of the community as a whole. Nor do we feel 
it to be a very weighty objection to the use of index 
numbers for the purpose of regulating purchasing 
power, that there would probably be plenty of people 
who would argue that the index numbers, which are 
supposed to record the average movement of the prices 
of the principal commodities, ‘‘ were all wrong, and that 
prices are not really rising at all.” One reference to 
the Fisher plan hardly seems conspicuously fair. Mr. 
Withers quotes an opinion of Professor Lehfeldt that 
the system would work, and that it would confer great 
benefit on a world plagued with ill-regulated currencies, 
but it would be necessary to convince the commercial 
and political classes of its merits, to which Mr. Withers 
damagingly adds ‘‘ thereby seeming to imply that 
neither of these classes is likely to show much eagerness 
in making the mental effort necessary for grasping the 
beauties of the system.” But possibly this is intended 
as a reflection upon the classes rather than upon the 
system. 

If we do not feel that Mr. Withers has dealt with the 
claims of devaluation as extensively as one could wish, 
he puts the case for a return to the pre-war gold standard 
with all his usual clarity, and will reassure doubters, if 
he does not make converts. Perhaps after all we should 
take the advice of one so wise in money matters and 
leave index numbers, stabilization, international con- 
ventions and Consortiums of Banks of Issue in the 
hands of the learned and able gentlemen who under- 
stand these matters... .’’ We certainly share the 
view of Professor Lehfeldt that we should first restore 
the simple gold standard, as being familiar to everyone, 
and then, since no one can claim that it is perfect, give 
serious attention to the many suggestions which have 
been made for a reformed currency. 


AN ILLEGITIMATE VOLUME 


Studies and Sketches. By the Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Asquith. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. net. 


HIS is not a book in any sense, unless a book can 

consist in its shell. There is paper here, numbered 
pages, letterpress and ‘‘ boards and cloth ’’; and if 
these accidents make a book, here we have a book; 
but in no other sense. The sporadic essays here tied 
together in a certainly neat bundle have nothing in 
common except that they were written by the same 
man; and if he had not been distinguished and much 
before the public and therefore a more or less safe 
publisher’s ‘‘draw,’’ they would not have been published 
in book form at all. Selection there is none—any sub- 
ject will do: all knowledge is pressed into service— 
history, biography, literature, oratory. Everything 
human is touched on—the touch is good—and 
nothing fathomed. No doubt these are pleasant pages 
to turn over for those who want to waste time intel- 
ligently, for as they come from nothing and lead to 
nothing, they give the reader no trouble. Yet they are 
about serious things; so the cultured person reads 
them without imperilling his pose. 

So little have these ‘ Studies and Sketches’ (they 
should rather have been called ‘ Sketches and Studies ’) 
in common that it is impossible to discuss their sub- 
jects, or we should be dealing with half the world 
and many ages. Any one of them would do for a peg 


on which to hang an article, but on the whole collection 
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—it is not even a collection in truth—it is impossibj 
to hang anything except the question whether such 
volumes can legitimately be published. Nearly every 
chapter in the volume is an essay or address compose 
for a single special occasion and on that occasion 
delivered. This was its reason of being and so far the 
object is well attained. But that which is good fo, 
one moment is not necessarily of any use for another 
moment; still less can that which was written and jp. 
tended for an evening’s mild diversion serve for aj 
time. Book form implies permanent value, and if the 
form appears without the value, something of a fraud 
is suggested; and only a very strong case can answer 
the suggestion. We find no such case here. Even the 
pieces which were not made for a special occasion had 
been published before in a form which showed that 
they were not expected to last. They lived and had 
their day and died; and if any one of antiquarian tum 
of mind wishes to dig them up he will find them buried 
in the back numbers of the Spectator. Let them rest 
in peace. We believe Mr. Asquith himself would en. 
tirely agree with what we are saying; but he was too 
good-tempered to resist his publishers’ importunacy or 
the clamour of hero-worshippers. We admit that 
odds and ends do need tying up in bundles to be burnt 
or put away. So tied up they may look quite neat, 
even picturesque, but they are tied up simply because 
they cannot easily be disposed of otherwise. These 
odds and ends on the contrary are tied up for 
exhibition. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


The Letters of Madame. Translated and Edited 
by Gertrude Scott Stevenson. Vol I: 1661 
1708. Chapman and Dodd. 18s. net. 

Two Royalist Spies of the French Revolution. By 
G. Lenotre. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


T is ever the Duke of Saint-Simon or Madame that 

we come across in any study, superficial or close, of 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in 
France. Saint-Simon, prince of all memoir writers, 
reaches out to Tacitus and Shakespeare in austerity 
and penetrating imagination. Compared with the im- 
passioned man of genius, Madame seems the mere 
gossip. But they are twin spirits. The Duke, 
closeted at nights, wreaks his vengeance on Court and 
Government ; and Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, Prin- 
cess Palatine, Duchess of Orleans, first cousin of our 
George I and mother of the French Regent, seeks con- 
solation in endless correspondence with her women 
relatives and friends. Each confirms and completes the 
other. After them there is no more to be said, and 
much matter for reflection. 

Madame, the Stuart entirely Germanized, cuts an 
odd figure at Court. She is alien, incongruous, almost 
grotesque; is blunt, unconventional, disconcerting. “‘! 
am very frank and human, and always say whatever 
is in my mind.’’ With the figure of a ‘‘ Swiss boor,” 
she complacently exaggerates her plainness. Unlike 
the Court ladies, gambling and drink have no charms 
for her; she will even pay her debts, when her pinched 
revenues allow. She loves the open air—twenty-six 
falls from horseback—and the play; collects medals— 
including the derisive—and spaniels. But it is her sheet 
upon sheet day by day that makes up for having 4 
vicious fop of a husband, and a son who, with much 
ability, is corrupt in spite of her and beyond her reform- 
ing. Of herself, she is the decent woman—one would 
almost say the decent fellow. For she would have 
preferred to be a man; and you must not ask her 
about matrimony unless you require discouragement. 
Her foible is prompt stickling for birth and precedence; 
and thereby her detestation of Mme. de Maintenon, 
semi-acknowledged Queen, pink of French measure 
and delicate grace, her special antipathy. The “ slut,” 
the ‘‘ drab,” ‘‘ old slops,”” any handy term is good 
enough for the creature. And those English, she has 
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THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER 
By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ILLUSTRATED. 21/- net. 


The Biography of this genius and pioneer of woman’s freedom, 
will prove indispensable to all who admire her works, and know 
the part she has played in present-day literature 


“We have seldom met with a biography in which the living interest is from first to last so powerful.’"—Birmingham Post. 


THOMAS HARDY’S UNIVERSE 
By Ernest BRENNECKE, Jnr. Cloth. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

In view of the immense interest in Hardy which is now 
prevalent, this book should supply a definite need. The 
author has discussed the ‘‘ Hardy-Universe ’’ with its 
creator, who, while disclaiming any attempt to supply in 
his writings a ‘‘ systematised and warranted philosophy,” 
found himself in fair agreement with the system here 
presented. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE 
AND HENRY REEVE 


Edited by A. H. JoHNson. Cloth. ais. net. 


The letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve will 
make special appeal to those interested in the doings of the 
early Victorians. 


THE MOON ELEMENT: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE WONDERS OF SELENIUM 


By E. E. Fournier p’ALBE, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir William 
Crookes.” Cloth. 10s. 6d, net. 


Dr. Fournier d’Albe is an international authority on 
selenium, and his researches have been rewarded by dis- 
tinctions conferred upon him by two English Universities. 
The book will give a popular account of the history of 
selenium, the theory of its action, and its various applica- 
tions, present and future, with practical instructions for 
the amateur, and bibliographical lists and references for 
professional use. 


AMONG THE BRAHMINS AND PARIAHS 
By J. A. Sauter. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has seen Hindu life from the inside as few 
Europeans have done. Many places he has visited as a 
Hindu, under the protection of a Hindu Prince friend. He 
has thus seen much, in every class, that is not well known. 
At the same time he is an extremely good, concrete writer. 
Of the quality and charm of the book one can speak 
highly without hesitation. 


TWO ROYALIST SPIES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

By G. Lenorre. Translated from the French by 

Bernard Miall. Cloth. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

A biographical sketch of Fauche-Borel, or Fauche as he 

Was more generally known, which is written with all the 


charm, brilliancy and meticulous scholarship associated 
with the name of Lenotre. 


PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT 
By Roy A. Haynes. Cloth. ros. 6d. net. 

An unprejudiced history of the Prohibitionist movement 
to date. It is written in a manner which grips the atten- 


tion, and has been justly described as a thrilling and con- 
vincing chapter of history. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 
BREAD 
By Cuar_es Norris, 


Author of “ Brass ” 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


THE NOVEL OF THE WOMAN 
IN BUSINESS 


Are Breadwinning and a house- 
wife’s work compatible in 
woman’s sphere ? 

Frank and vigorous in all its 
details of a woman’s life from 
youth to middle age 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


A BISHOP OUT 
OF RESIDENCE 


By Vicror L. WHITECHURCH. 
Author of that famous classic 
of humour ‘‘ The Canon in 
Residence,” etc. 

C loth, 7s. 6d. net 


A BOOK THAT ABOUNDS IN HUMOUR 


The author brings his 
knowledge of clerical and 
country life into play with 
vivid characterization. 


‘‘An Astonishing First Novel” 


THE FLYING DRAPER 

By RONALD FRASER. 7/6 net. 
‘* A first novel of quite unusual merit. The 

publisher may be complimented upon securing a 

book so original and so clever. One of the very 

best first novels we have seen since the war; its 

author should go far indeed.”—Daily Mail. 


‘* Greater than The Last Days ef Pompeii” 


ANDIVIUS HEDULIO 
By Epwarp Lucas Wuirte, Author of ‘“ El 
Supremo,’’ &c. 7/6 net. 
‘* Edward Lucas White has 
written a greater novel of old 
Roman life than ‘ Quo Vadis?’ 
or ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ 
It is ANDIVIUS HEDULIO, 
published by T. Fisher Unwin. 
This is a work of rare excel- 
lence, and if 1924 produces only 
one other novel as good, it will be an exceptional 
year.”—Daily Express. 
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a grudge against them: were they not unspeakable 
in their treatment of her cousin Charles 1? Her other 
foible, by which we profit, is her insatiate newsmonger- 
ing. Bring her news of any sort, and you are in 
favour. In your presence, she scribbles on and on, 
revealing France, and herself withal. What she sees, 
she sees clearly ; minces nothing, uses no veil. Already, 
things are heading straight for the Revolution. Her 
philosophy may be summed up in the German proverb 
she quotes : Everyday something new, and seldom any- 
thing good. For religion—well, she has shaped her 
own private and modest creed. Is she born or grown 
disillusioned? She just escapes cynicism or pessimism, 
being good of heart, even affectionate on rare oppor- 
tunity. With Thackeray, she could murmur Vanitas 
Vanitatum without end. And the volume of letters to 
follow will deepen her murmur. Meanwhile one con- 
gratulates the translator and editor for an edition far 
away the best and most complete, and for annotation 
equally succinct and useful. 

Suppose the Revolution come, the Reign of Terror 
ended, the emigrés in their full flow of imbecility and 
illusion. M. G. Lenotre, the trustworthy historian, 
submits the Memoirs of Fauche-Borel to verification. 
Was ever such unfathomable stupidity as that of 
Fauche-Borel’s, such indefeasible capacity for illu- 
sion? This Swiss bookseller, sanguine and self-im- 
portant, only waits occasion to become the babbling 
megalomaniac. Turning secret agent and intermediary 
in the matter of Pichegru, heneforth he is ‘‘ the fly 
on the wheel’’ of the Emigration; the comic frog 
blown out to the ox. Bosom-friend of the great, and 
hinge of mighty event, how shall he keep his head, or 
ever be deflated? He is the comedian in all good faith, 
ever cheating himself and being cheated, victim of 
what surely is the Grand Hoax. For years he feeds the 
illusions or hopes of the émigrés and the British 
Government as to a Royalist association in Paris, em- 
bracing the never-to-be-divulged Fouché, Talleyrand, 
and Napoleon himself, who burn for Bourbon restora- 
tion when time is ripe. It is the long secret duel, with 
later public charges and counter-charges, between his 
credulity and the cunning of Perlet, ex-Royalist and 
constrained spy. The Revolutionary secret police con- 
coct and sustain the whole idea for amusement and 
profit, hoping also to draw Fauche-Borel to Paris and 
lay him by the heels. At last, his bubble is pricked. 
Disillusioned, he flings himself down from a tower, a 
tragi-comic counterpart of Ibsen’s Solness and Brown- 
ing’s Léonce Miranda. But before that, the witch’s 
cauldron he stirred so zealously, the English gold 
lavished upon and through him! Dumas pére once 
sat next him at dinner; but it is to M. Lenotre that it 
is given, with him for theme, to run the whole gamut 
of romantic adventure and the detective novel. 


OLIVE SCHREINER 


The Life of Olive Schreiner. By S. C. Cronwright- 
Schreiner. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


HE praise which Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner would 

probably like best to receive for the biography in 
which he has enshrined the memory of his wife is 
that it is worthy to hold a place in literature beside 
‘ The Story of an African Farm ’—that strange, sad 
and beautiful book. Such praise we think that few 
readers will grudge him. Olive Schreiner—as Scott 
observed in connexion with the less able Joanna Baillie, 
one does not say Miss Sappho—was a woman of un- 
usual and striking personality, so elusive of ordinary 
definitions and standards of character that even those 
who knew her best would have found it exceedingly 
difficult to fix it upon the printed page. This task Mr. 
Cronwright-Schreiner has achieved with remarkable 
skill. His simple, direct and forcible style, combined 
with intimate knowledge of his subject and native tact 
in expression, makes this biography one of the out- 
standing books of its kind. His Muse evidently said 
to him, as to Sidney: ‘‘ Look in thine heart and 
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write!’’ His good taste is as notable as his complete 
outspokenness in this portrait of a woman of geniys 
who was as trying in some ways as she was fascinat. 
ing in others. He expresses gratitude to that master| 
psychologist, Mr. Havelock Ellis—to whom the book 
is fittingly dedicated—for constant assistance in his 
work. But we fancy that it is to the author’s ow, 
modest and straightforward mind that we should give 
the main credit for the masterly execution of a highly 
difficult and intricate task. 

So little is generally known about Olive Schreiner’s 
early life that we are specially grateful for the ex. 
tremely interesting account of her descent, family and 
education to which Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner devotes 
the first third of his volume. Olive Schreiner herself 
was singularly averse from allowing anything to be 
published on these subjects in her lifetime. One of the 
most characteristic things she ever wrote was the 
scathing letter in which she reprehended a journalist 
who had asked for an interview in which, among other 
things, she was to answer the question of how she was 
educated : 

To gi ou the true st of my education (she repli 
describing to you of the (to me) most sacred and beautiful 
hours of my childhood and girlhood, the books I loved and 
studied, the scenes | visited, the influence of a thousand bene. 
ficent and stimulating things upon my mind, matters to me s9 
sacred and intimate that I would not discuss them with my 
closest friend. 

Fortunately Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner was able to 
get inside this mental barrier, and with the help of 
not only what his wife confided to him in later years 
but a quantity of her early letters and diaries, besides 
the recollections of the few who then knew her at all 
intimately, he has been able to draw a picture of her 
girlish environment which, when read in conjunction 
with the ‘ African Farm,’ give all that is required. 
Few novelists ever wrote a book more truly autobio- 
graphic than Olive Schreiner’s one great performance 
in literature. Three at least of the main characters, 
Waldo, Lyndall and Em, represent diverse sides of 
her own rich and impetuous nature. To this Mr. 
Cronwright-Schreiner adds a full and most readable 
account of her family and friends, the raw materials 
of many novels which she might have written if the 
fates had willed it. The later part of this biography 
helps us to perceive why Olive Schreiner was never 
able to repeat her first triumph, and shows in what 
multiform channels her amazing energy and vitality 
dissipated themselves. It is a worthy monument to a 
writer of unquestioned but ill-balanced genius. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A Short History of American Literature. Edited 
by W. P. Trent, J. Erskine, S. P. Sherman ~ 
and C. von Doren. Cambridge University 
Press. 158. net. 


patriotism of American professors leads them 
to exaggerate the quality of their national litera- 
ture, which is by no means contemptible, but has not 
hitherto extended to such legitimate proportions as 
those of any of the larger European countries. The 
volume before us is welcome as a return to some 
species of moderation, and we are told that it is an 
‘* abridgement ”’ of a history of American literature 
four tomes, which we do not happen to have seen. 
Without having seen it, however, we may confidently 
assert that the beauties of the theme are not so num- 
erous or so varied as to require four volumes to illus- 
trate them. We are satisfied with what the editors 
consider the present ‘‘ short’’ history. We may re 
mark that in 1903 the first-named of the new editors 
published a ‘ Short History of American Literature 
unaided. We hardly see why another boiling-down 
of the famous four volumes was required so soon. The 
magnified scale has become the habit with American 
writers, who forget that their literature’ is mainly 3 
creation of the nineteenth century, and that ours has 
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Chapman ©& Hall’s Spring List, 1924 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ISLAM AND THE PSYCH- 
OLOGY OF THE MUSULMAN 


By ANDRE SERVIER 
Translated by A. S. MOSS-BLUNDELL 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE 


By EMMANUEL BERL 
Translated by FRED ROTHWELL 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
ELIZABETHANS 

By A. H. BULLEN 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS 


By WINIFRED JAMES 
Demy 8vo. With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net 


DEMOCRACY 


Being an abridged Edition for popular use of ‘‘The 
Limits of Pure Democracy.’’ 

By W. H. MALLOCK 

With a Preface by His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE RAMBLINGS OF A 


RABBIT 
By HENRY GRIERSON 


A book of sporting reminiscences. 
Demy 8vo. With 16 Illustrations. 


THE UNIVERSAL ART SERIES 


Edited by FREDERICK MARRIOTT 
MODERN ENGLISH 


ARCHITECTURE 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, Author of 
Modern Movements in Painting.” 
Medium 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 21s. net. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Vol. II. From Turner to the 


Present Day 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 
Medium 8vo. With 100 Illustrations. About 25s. net. 


OIL PAINTING 
By HAROLD SPEED 


Medium 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 21s. net. 
Both an historical and practical treatise with 
special reference to art students. Mr. Speed shows 
pictures in different processes of development, and 
lays down a theory of oil painting which is likely 
to be of the utmost interest to students. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Chapman & Hall Ltd., 11, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


FICTION at 7s. 6d. net 


THE UNSEEMLY 
ADVENTURE 


(3rd large impression) 
By RALPH STRAUS 


PEACE IN OUR TIME 
(3rd large impression) 


By OLIVER ONIONS 


GEORGIAN STORIES, 1924 


YESTERDAY: A Tory Fairy Tale 
By NORMAN DAVEY 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF 


OLIVER PRINCE 
By ROBERT ERSTONE FORBES 


MISS LINN 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


SALLY BISHOP: Special Illus- 
trated Film Edition of E. Temple 
Thurston’s Great Novel 


38. 6d. net. 


W. L. GEORGE 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall publish 
The following books by 
W.L. George 


A BED OF ROSES 
(83rd. thousand) 


THE CONFESSION OF URSULA TRENT 


2s. 6d. net 


(7th Imp.) 8s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net 
THE STIFF LIP 

(sth Imp.) 7s. 6d. net 
ONE OF THE GUILTY 

(sth Imp.) 7s. 6d. net 


HAIL, COLUMBIA! 12s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN 
(In preparation) 
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flourished for seven hundred years. National feeling, 
however, must be allowed to take the place of a sense 
of proportion. 

The new venture, however, possesses one consider- 
able advantage over its predecessors. Almost all 
American handbooks waste an inordinate space in dis- 
cussing the books produced on the other side of the 
Atlantic before the Revolution. The early colonial 
verse and the late colonial prose are wholly undeserv- 
ing of this attention. Such odd productions as ‘ The 
Single Cobbler of Agawam ’ and the ravings of Mather 
Byles are curiosities, but we may broadly say that 
nothing previous to ‘ Knickerbocker ’ is properly to be 
considered literature. If this excludes Benjamin 
Franklin, we are sorry for it, but must retain our 
opinion. It is to the advantage of the present ‘ Small 
History ’ that it does not waste our time over ‘ The 
Bloody Tenent made yet more Bloody,’ but, after a 
brief and mechanical obeisance to Jonathan Edwards 
and Franklin, starts fairly with Washington Irving, 
who is really the founder of American literature. 

This book is, in fact, not a history but a group of 
biographical and critical essays, contributed by no 
fewer than six and twenty writers. It is obvious that 
in such an arrangement there must be great divergence 
of opinion and an inequality of merit. On the whole, 
however, the work is very well done, with moderation 
and good taste. The crucial points, of course, are 
Poe and Whitman. Mr. Killis Campbell, who is a 
leading Poe expert, is excellent on the former; Mr. 
Emery Holloway not unsympathetic, but a little hasty 
and superficial, on the latter. Even to-day, academic 
America cannot forgive the rest of the world for 
unanimously considering Whitman and Poe her fore- 
most writers. 


THE TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


The Gentle Art of Authorship. By C. E. Law- 
rence. Cape. 3s. 6d. net. 

Arnold Bennett. By F. J. Harvey Darton. Nisbet. 
2s. net. 


Y a pleasing coincidence, we have before us both 

a volume on how to produce commercial litera- 
ture and a volume on the writer of our time who has 
most successfully done it. Mr. Arnold Bennett, to be 
sure, has done a great deal that does not fall within 
the category ; but we are not concerned here with ‘ The 
Old Wives’ Tale,’ or with ‘ Riceyman Steps.’ There 
is, as everyone knows, another Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
who can with amazing efficiency deliver the goods 
which authorities like Mr. Lawrence recommend. It 
seems to us that the novice who approaches the busi- 
ness of producing and selling literary matter would 
learn a great deal more from a critical examination of 
the methods of the lesser Mr. Arnold Bennett than 
from the perusal of manuals by such instructors as Mr. 
Lawrence. Not that Mr. Lawrence lacks knowledge 
and experience, but that he is not quite clear what he 
would have from his pupils. The first part of his 
book abounds in vague counsels of perfection, unhelp- 
ful to the writer with low ideals because they are not 
precise enough, and altogether superfluous to the writer 
who has realized that literature is an art. Mr. Law- 
rence seems unaware of the fact that ‘‘ no secret can 
be told to any who divined it not before,’’ and that 
literary training will have value only as it enables the 
pupil either to become more completely himself or to 
become a shrewd manufacturer for the market. A 
nice question arising out of these two books is how 
much writing is beneficial to an author in the early 
days of his career. In the year 1899, as Mr. Harvey 
Darton reminds us, Mr. Arnold Bennett wrote 335,340 


words, including 224 articles and stories, a serial, the 
greater part of another serial, a book of plays, and a 
novel. Practice on this scale may be as ruinous to the 
young writer as indolence, and if waiting on inspira- 
tion is apt to become loafing, continual writing is likely 
to drain the mind. Again, there is the question of 
that study of the best models which Mr. Lawrence 
naturally urges, and against him we may recall Walter 
Pater’s fear lest Kipling, if read by him at all, would 
get between him and his page when next he took up 
his pen. The truth here probably is that the young 
writer should read only those things which are to his 
purpose, but this too is a counsel of perfection, for 
only very exceptional writers, Chattertons or Rim- 
bauds, have known in early youth what their purpose 
was. We must make another exception; for has not 
Mr. Arnold Bennett always known whither he would 
go, and have not his books good and bad, literary and 
commercial, been done in accordance with a fixed pro- 
gramme? 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


The Natural History of Crystals. By A. E. H. 
Tutton. Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 


T would be an impertinence here to criticize a 

treatise on crystallography by Dr. Tutton, F.R.S., 
who is well known to all students as one of the highest 
authorities in this country on ‘‘ the ethics of the dust.”’ 
It is enough to say that his new book is an introduc- 
tion to the subject intended for ‘‘ the general reader 
more or less interested in natural science.’’ For such 
readers, in whom we may fairly assume a moderate 
acquaintance with chemistry and physics, no more 
lucid and orderly account of the present position of 
our knowledge could be desired. Dr. Tutton has a 
remarkable faculty of clear exposition, in language as 
simple as is consistent with accuracy and brevity; we 
may call attention in illustration to the concise explana- 
tion of the modern electronic theory of atomic constitu- 
tion introduced in Chapter X, and say that it would be 
impossible to give a better account of this matter in 
six pages. For students of all grades, from the most 
advanced to those who can but spell, Dr. Tutton’s 
book should be most helpful and suggestive. 

To the general reader its chief interest, perhaps, 
will be found in the fact that it chronicles one of the 
minor romances of science. Since Dr. Tutton’s book 
on ‘ Crystals’ in the International Scientific Series 
was published in 1911, the study of crystallography 
has been revolutionized by Dr. Max Laue’s discovery 
at Munich that the reticular structure of crystals would 
furnish natural diffraction gratings for X rays, since 
the distances between the atoms are of an order com- 
parable with the wave-lengths of the X rays—roughly 
about one five-hundred millionth part of an inch. ‘‘The 
moment was an anxious one,’’ as Dr. Tutton feelingly 
observes, for those who had laboriously arrived at con- 
clusions as to the internal structure of crystals by phy- 
sical or geometrical methods. Fortunately this new 
and fruitful method of investigation has absolutely con- 
firmed ‘‘ practically the whole of the natural history 
of crystals ’’ as it had previously been excogitated. 
The most novel and interesting part of Dr. Tutton’s 
book is devoted to an account of the genesis of Dr. 
Laue’s discovery and the results which have been ob- 
tained from it by Sir William Bragg and other workers. 
Incidentally these researches have ‘“‘ led directly to an 
experimental proof of the atomic structure theory, and 
actually revealed the existence of the outer electrons 
on their shells.’ There could be no better illustration 
of the essential unity of all physical science, and indeed 
of its fundamental soundness. 
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“A GREAT BIOGRAPHY.”—Observer. 


“Mr. Morley Roberts as Bosw 


"Daily News. 


HUDSON 


A PORTRAIT. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


OBSERVER. 
“A great biography..... not easy to parallel in 
literature.” 


MORNING POST. 

‘“* Mr. Morley Roberts has written a deeply interesting 
story. His wide knowledge of science, literature, and life 
enabled him to draw out his friend . . . If any would 
know Hudson’s magical books, it is no mean entry to his 
kingdom that one should first read this story.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘* Mr. Roberts’s book will be read by every Hudsonian— 
and they are now legion.” 


NATION. 


“The book is valuable . . . nobody but Mr. Roberts 
could have written it, inspired by forty years’ intimacy 
and by a passionate admiration for Hudson, the man of 
genius.” 


DAILY MAIL. 

‘* A speaking likeness it is, let us say at once in con- 
gratulation . . . . The book is of wide and unusual 
interest on account of the varied range of topics and per- 
sonalities.”” 

DAILY NEWS. 

‘ “* He has given us Hudson as he talked and looked and 
elt.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

‘* Nothing could have been done with more reverence and 
tenderness. 

EVENING STANDARD. 

** Hudson now has, in the ‘ Portrait’ by an old friend, 
the sort of laurel he would most desire.”’ 
OUTLOOK. 

human and fascinating book.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘* We are grateful to Mr. Roberts for so striking a pre- 
sentation of a singular individuality.” 


Mr. Morley Roberts’s book about his old friend W. H. Hudson, the great naturalist and man of letters, 


has received a chorus of applause from the reviewers of the leading newspapers. 


It is a work that 


should be in every house where fine books are read and loved. 


BANKERS AND CREDIT 
By HARTLEY WITHERS. 


Author of ‘‘ The Meaning of Money,’’ etc. 


Daily Mail.—‘ Mr. Withers has attained the eminence 
of a Bagehot as an authority on finance. In the present 
work he shines forth as a brilliant advocate of the return 
to the gold standard. ... He has the gift of being 
always lively, even when dealing with the most ponderous 
issues.”’ 

Spectator.—‘‘ An important work.”’ 


Times.— Mr. Withers is a strait-laced financier, if you 
like, but nevertheless a very sound and far-sighted one. . . 
A bright book.’ 

Crown 8vo. Price 6/= net. 


With the New Laws Issued by the Portland Club (1924). 


AUCTION BRIDGE MADE 
CLEAR 


By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 
Author of ‘‘ Auction Bridge Variations.” 

The fourth edition of this standard book on Bridge con- 
tains the new and revised laws issued by the Portland Club 
on January Ist of this year, and has been thoroughly 
brought up to date. 

This is a book that every Bridge player SHOULD have. 
It is practically indispensable, in view of the issue of the 
new laws. 

Fourth Edition (Revised). Pocket Size. 
Price 6/+ net (postage 4d.) 


Crown 8vo. 


NOVELS WELL WORTH READING. seve. 


THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE 
By FRANK STAYTON. 
Author of ‘‘ Threads,” etc. 


SINISTER CIVILITY 
By WILLIAM CROYLAND. 


FOLLOWERS OF THE SEA 
A Set of Sea Comedies. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 
By HORACE A. VACHELL. 


THE HOUSE OF DOOM 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


JIM HANVEY, DETECTIVE 
By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN. 
Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Alibi,” etc. 
Jim Hanvey is a new character in ‘‘ detective literature ” 
who is likely to take a high place among the famous 
crime investigators of contemporary fiction. 


SUNSHINE STREET 
By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK. 
Author of ‘‘ Our Elizabeth,” etc. 


THE BOOK ALL ENGLAND IS READING. 


UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS 


Third impression. Demy 8vo. 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 


UncensoreD RECOLLECTIONS.—One of the best books of gossip that have ever been written (The Daily Graphic says “ it 
is ’?)—-has now become a topic of conversation throughout the length and breadth of the country. 


EVELEIGH NASH AND GRAYSON, LTD., 148 STRAND, LONDON 
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eat fails to deceive the eye. The second plot is common- 
New Fiction place, the third ridiculous, the fourth old. Age is not 
fatal to a plot, of course; there is a sense in which 
By GeraLp GOULD every plot must be old: what is wrong with Miss 
Gerould’s treatment is the affectation of novelty. That 
Conquistador. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. | is the nemesis of cleverness. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Bazaar. By Martin Armstrong. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The Shadow of the Cathedral. By Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Silk: A Legend. By Samuel Merwin. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


resign by contrast can easily be overdone : 
one reads (or writes) that Mr. Smith lacks the 
divine fire of Shelley, when really, perhaps, his object 
was to rival what Mr. Squire called ‘‘ the rich indomit- 
able coo ’’ of the late Mrs. Florence Barclay. But when 
one gets, almost simultaneously, two books of short 
stories, so alike in their patient cultivation of purely 
intellectual devices, and so different in their quality 
and texture, as Mr. Armstrong’s ‘ The Bazaar’ and 
Miss Gerould’s ‘ Conquistador,’ contrast comes as a 
question to the mind, and one must try to answer it. 
Miss Gerould is, if the phrase may be allowed—it 
is the only one to meet the case—‘‘ as clever as they 
make them.’’ She is so clever that at times she is 
merely irritating. But in spite of that she has written 
some admirable stories. Cleverness, however, grows 
on one like drink. The dose has to be repeated at 
briefer intervals and in larger quantities, and in the 
end a talent dies and is buried and has only an 
epigram for epitaph. I am not suggesting that Miss 
Gerould is anything like as far gone as that. ‘ Con- 
quistador’ is rather in the nature of a warning, a 
bad attack which one hopes and believes will not be 
fatal. There are four stories in this volume. They are 
all tricked out, bespangled and bestarred, with sug- 
gestions of difficulty, remoteness, rarity. The first 
tells of a man who, half-American and half-Spanish 
by blood, is adopted as heir by his uncle, the feudal 
chieftain of Santa Eulalia in Mexico, and be- 
comes a Spaniard in everything except his atti- 
tude towards married love. He is still devoted 
to a young American woman, who, for those 
fragile inexplicable reasons which make the first 
chapters of novels, has left him for many years 
under the impression that she doesn’t love him. So 
he goes back home and asks her to marry him. She 
has loved him all the time, but she doesn’t want to live 
at Santa Eulalia. Tragedy! In the second story, an 
unsophisticated young woman is shocked to find out 
that the young man she loves indulges himself, while 
professing love for her, in the most sordid sexual 
irregularities ; especially, to find out that he cannot see 
why he shouldn’t. In the third, a young woman is cast 
on a desert island—a small one—with a man whom 
she dislikes, and, although he behaves with correctness 
and discretion—apart from occasional verbal asperity 
—she is so much upset by the physical intimacy in- 
volved that she is subsequently unable to marry the 
man she loves, or anyone else. In the last story, a 
missionary falls in love with a girl and finds out that 
she is his sister. Now the interesting thing is that 
not one of these stories has the slightest originality of 
texture. Why should it be tragic that a young woman 
does not want to live in Mexico? It is not tragic. 
Suppose I live in Birmingham and woo a girl who lives 
in Clapham, and she does not like me well enough to 
face Birmingham for my sake? The only thing to be 
said is that she does not love me very much. True, 
that might be a tragedy—if I loved her so much that 
I was willing to settle in Clapham for her. But in 
‘ Conquistador ’ neither of the young people cares for 
the other enough to matter: the suggestion that they 


do so is only a feint; and the quickness of the hand 


Now turn to Mr. Armstrong. He too is clever, but 
he writes so well, with such restraint, such mastery 
over the individual sentences, that there is no interstice 
through which mere cleverness can raise its head. There 
is a modesty in his work. Indeed, there is much too 
much of that rare and engaging quality. For it leads 
Mr. Armstrong to waste great stretches of his time— 
and ours—in imitations of Mr. De la Mare at Mr. De 
la Mare’s worst. That exquisite genius lacks one gift 
—the narrative; his ‘ Seaton’s Aunt,’ a laboured per- 
formance, is the last thing that even his most ardent 
admirer ought to copy; yet ‘ Little Miss Millett,’ far 
the longest tale in Mr. Armstrong’s collection, is noth- 
ing but an equally laboured parallel to it. ‘ Helm Hall ’ 
shows the same influence, and fails in the same way. 
As for the title-story, it is the feeblest satire I have 
ever seen in print. Satire, indeed, would seem to be 
out of Mr. Armstrong’s line—witness the professor’s 
argument in ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Swallow ’’ : ‘‘Daisies 
are not noticed in the Botany Book, therefore they do 
not exist.’’ It is not safe to make again a joke which 
has once been made by Voltaire; and this is the very 
argument of Pangloss when he found experience in 
contradiction to his theory: ‘‘ Je suis toujours de mon 
premier sentiment, car enfin je suis philosophe; il ne 
me convient pas de me dédire, Leibnitz ne peuvant 
pas avoir tort... ”’ 

From all these errors, I have suggested and I insist, 
Mr. Armstrong could have been saved by a better con- 
ceit of himself. He can write. When he is content to 
express his own feelings and opinions, he writes ad- 
mirably. ‘ Escape’ is true to common experience, 
strong and vivid. ‘In the Park’ and ‘ Farmer 
Brock’s Funeral’ are good because they are direct: 
‘Interview with a Genius’ is no narrative, but an 
extremely able and thorough essay in esthetics. The 
little war-sketch, ‘ The Defensive Flank,’ is in a dif- 
ferent order from all the rest: it is terrific in its re- 
straint: not a word of it is wrong. 

Possibly cleverness is a bad angel to Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, whose large and nobly-conceived work, ‘ The 
Shadow of the Cathedral,’ is marred by an excess of 
history and argument, some of it so preposterously 
long-winded as to sound almost like conscious show- 
ing-off. Certainly the knowledge shown is extra- 
ordinary ; but we do not read a novel to be impressed 
by the novelist’s knowledge. We like it to be there, 
but hidden, implied, leavening and suggesting—not 
paraded between us and the characters. 

In the precincts of the vast cathedral of Toledo lurks 
a whole population, shut off with its own traditions 
from the busy world. To it, after a career of hideous 
danger and suffering, the revolutionary comes back to 
die, only to find himself again drawn into the very 
enthusiasm and martyrdom from which he had sought 
escape, and again to find his teaching distorted by 
human greed and violence. The idea is almost good 
enough to survive its treatment. 

The hero of Mr. Merwin’s book is Jan Po, a Chinese 
secret-service agent sent into Balkh, a country adjacent 
to Parthia. The Balkhan question was—what is silk? 
Roxana, the fortunate mistress of Balkh, asked of it, 
as the decayed actor in Punch asked of money—‘‘ Is 
it a herb?’’ It was an economic question: if the 
Middle West could discover the secret of the Far 
East, it could manufacture its own silk, and 
Chinese trade would be destroyed. Love, torture, 
jealousy and fear are artfully intermingled in an excit- 
ing tale. We are not allowed to forget that Jan Po 
is a mandarin of the eighth rank with button of worked 
gold. And, amid all the jangling of the Asian 


empires, we hear the rumour of the arms of Rome. The 
time is just before the invasion of Parthia by Hadrian. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS FROM 


The Bodley Head List 


q The Westminster City Fathers (1585-1901) An historical sketch of the 
work of the Burgess Court of Westminster by W. H. MANCHEE. With a foreword 
by WALTER G. BELL. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The Private Life of Louis XV —_ With notes by MOUFFLE D’ANGER- 
VILLE, annotated and amplified from unpublished documents by ALBERT MEYRAC, 
and translated by HERBERT S. MINGARD. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The Fugger News Letters (1568-1606) A selection of the unpublished cor- 
respondence of the Merchant House of Fugger of Augsburg, edited by VICTOR KLAR- 
WILL and translated by PAULINE DE CHARY. Iliustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Wild African Animals I have known A record of personal observations by 
H.R.H. PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN, illustrated with 211 Nature Photographs of 
wild animals. 25s. net. 


The East India House An account of its history and associations by WILLIAM 
FOSTER, C.I.E. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Cruise of the Amaryllis An account of the author’s voyage round the 
world in a tiny sailing boat, by the late G. H. P. MUHLHAUSER. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


@ The Modern Woodcut A study of the evolution of the craft by HERBERT 
FURST, with over 200 Illustrations in colour and black and white. 42s. net. (Also a special 
edition containing 3 original woodcuts, limited to 75 numbesed and signed copies. 105s. net. 


A History of French Etching By F. L. LEIPNIK. _ Illustrated with over 
100 photogravure reproductions of master etchings. 42s. net. (Also a special edition 
limited to 100 numbered and signed copies, with 2 original etchings. 105s. net.) 


Art and Man Essays and lectures on art by the late C. ANSTRUTHER THOM- 
SON, with an Introductory Essay by VERNON LEE and 20 Iilustrations in Collotype. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Critic and the Drama A consideration of the arts of the dramatist and the 
actor, and of the functions of dramatic criticism, by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Crotchets A book of essays on musical subjects by PERCY A. SCHOLES. 7s. 6d. net. 


q Anatole France An essay in critical biography from the standpoint of an English 
critic by J. LEWIS MAY. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Figures in Modern Literature Studies and appreciations of some modern 
writers by J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of ‘‘ I for One,’”’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ariel: A Shelley Romance = The authorised English version by ELLA 
D’ARCY of ANDRE MAUROIS remarkable study of Shelley’s life in the form of fiction. 
7s. 6d. net. 


@ Poems and Sonnets 4 first book of verse by FRANK KENDON. ‘55. net. 


Up Hill and Down Dale A first book of verse by KENNETH ASHLEY. 
5s. net. 


@ Capitol Hill A novel of Washington life by HARVEY FERGUSSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Solo A new novel by PIERRE COALFLEET. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Cathedral Folk =A novel by NICOLAI LYESKOV, author of ‘“ The 
Sentry, and other stories.’”’ 7s. 6d. net. 
The Square Egg and other stories, with 3 plays and illustrations by the late H. H. 
MUNRO (‘‘ SAKI’”’) with a biography by his sister. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Puppet Master A fantasy by ROBERT NATHAN, with decorations by 
A. WYNDHAM PAYNE. 6s. net. 


John Lane The Bodley Head Limited, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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Other New Novels 


(Notice on this page does not preclude fuller review 
oj a book in a later issue.) 


MONG the more important of new novels must be 
Aeon Tony, by Stephen Hudson (Constable, 

6s. net), and Bread, by Charles Norris (Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Hudson has a certain repu- 
tation and a following of his own: it is doubtful 
whether Tony will enhance the one or delight the other. 
It is, in form, the confession of a cynical scoundrel, 
who reveals his own baseness and “ glories in his 
shame ’’: sentiment is introduced to modify the dark- 
ness of the picture, but only in one connexion, and in 
a highly conventional form. There is inevitably a cer- 
tain monotony about such a story; but its air of worldly 
wisdom and its vivid description of shady characters 
and sunny scenes will win it some popularity. 

Mr. Norris is now well established among the 
younger American writers. He confines himself for 
the most part to everyday affairs, but he always illum- 
inates them with imagination and sympathy. Bread 
is a very long, thorough, solid piece of work, and in- 
teresting throughout. 

For those who prefer the odd to the usual, Russia 
is certainly a happier hunting-ground than America. 
That Which Happened, by Ivan Shmelov (Translated 
by C. J. Hogarth. Dent. 5s. net), carries oddity 
almost too far. As is said in the preface, ‘‘ The cen- 
tral episode of the work turns upon the struggles of a 
soul which the quest of a world of ‘ heavenly light,’ 
and ‘truth and love’... has bereft of reason ’’; 
and there is a hysterical note throughout which in 
places makes the narrative practically incomprehen- 
sible. On the other hand, The Cathedral Folk, by 
Nicolai Lyeskov (Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net), is, if anything, too 
explicit. It is of enormous length, and gives in detail 
a picture of the lives of Russian priests about the 
middle of last century. It has a child-like simplicity 
of humour and at times a profound pathos; but there 
is too much of it. The White Ship, by Aino Kallas 
(Translated by Alex Matson. Cape. 7s. 6d. net), 
may rank along with the Russians, though it is trans- 
lated from the Finnish and treats of life in Estonia. 
Mr. Galsworthy, who contributes a Foreword, declares 
Madame Kallas to be ‘‘ one of the strongest and most 
individual of living writers.’? The praise is certainly 
just. These brief sketches and tales have the poig- 
nancy of folk-stories, and no one who reads them is 
likely to forget them. 

Mr. W. E. Norris arrives in the lists again with 
The Conscience of Gavin Blane (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. 
net), and Mr. G. B. Burgin with The Spending of the 
Pile (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net). There can be little new 
at this time of day to say about either of them. Each 
has a large circle of readers, and gives those readers 
exactly what they expect. Mr. Burgin is a very skilful 
craftsman, Mr. Norris is that and something more— 
having sometimes almost a Trollope touch. Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts has rather a bewildering variety of styles, 
but in Cheat-the-Boys returns in the direction of the 
one that first made his fame. The heroine’s reputa- 
tion is indicated by the title, but Mr. Phillpotts gives 
us no crude picture of a flirt. His reading of char- 
acter, though sometimes rather pedantically expressed, 
is always patient, thorough and sympathetic. 

Three further books represent another set of estab- 
lished reputations. Anna Nugent, by Isabel C. Clarke 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net), is what one expects from 
that author—a story in which the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the difficulties involved in love-affairs 
between members of that church and those who do not 
share its beliefs, play a prominent part. But Miss 
Clarke never writes a mere tract. Her characters are 


not lay-figures put forward to prove a thesis, but human 
beings with real weaknesses, entangled in real difficul- 
The hero and heroine are, however, too easily 


ties. 


induced to believe what selfish schemes suggest to 
them. In life, if two people love each other, they are 
apt to tell each other so and ‘‘ chance it ’’: in books, 
they despair and depart on the flimsiest of evidence, 
without taking adequate steps to find out whether the 
evidence is true. But one must forgive Miss Clarke 
the weak spot of her plot for the readableness of the 
whole. The Black Cow, by the late Mrs. J. H. Skrine 
(Arnold, 7s. 6d. net), is one of those grim yet tender 
studies of rural life for which the author was so well 
known. Friend, You are Late, by Alice Herbert (The 
Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. net), is lighter in texture but not 
less profound in thought. It is a really remarkable 
and courageous book, which should give rise to a good 
deal of discussion. Its heroine is a girl who is driven 
by passion to leave the husband with whom she has 
been happy and to throw in her lot with a man who 
offers her no chance of happiness at all. So far, the 
theme is not original: what is original is the way in 
which this catastrophe is led up to, by insistence on the 
sensual leanings of the girl when as yet young and un- 
married. Such insistence would, in the hands of many 
contemporary writers, be ugly and sordid: Mrs. Her- 
bert is perfectly sane and sure in her treatment of it. 
Another point of originality is that the attraction exer- 
cised by the bad young man is not merely physical : 
it is also the attraction of childishness, of dependence. 
Mrs. Herbert has her lapses into the affected and the 
strained, but on the whole she writes freshly and 
charmingly. 

From Mr. Mais we get, in Perissa (Grant Richards, 
7s. 6d. net), the usual mixture. His hero begins well, 
by taking charge of an irresponsible girl—a caricature 
of all that our grandmothers might have feared that 
the most fatuous ‘‘flapper ’’ would become—and almost 
simultaneously falling in love at first sight with a 
woman married to a middle-aged and apparently certifi- 
able miser. There is a touch of journalism, a touch 
of beagling, a touch of hunting, more than a touch of 
school-mastering. Nowhere is there any attempt to 
discriminate the niceties of character or to make the 
incidents probable: everything is crude, violent and 
hasty. But undoubtedly Mr. Mais has the power of 
giving his readers what the people who continue to be 
his readers presumably want. There is a rush in his 
stories which carries you along if you surrender your- 
self to it. 

We conclude with a bunch of ‘‘ shockers ’’ distinctly 
above the average. Mr. Gurdon, in Feeding the Wind 
(Chapman and Dodd, 7s. 6d. net), exploits a topic of 
which we confess ourselves somewhat tired—the world- 
destructive plans of a ‘‘ master-anarchist.’’ The world 
has been destroyed, or brought to the brink of destruc- 
tion and just saved at the last moment, half-a-dozen 
times in the past year—in fiction. But it is impos- 
sible to grudge Mr. Gurdon his opportunity of writing 
things like: ‘‘ England lies helpless at my feet. I hold 
the scalpel to her nerve-centres. When she is struck 
the world will upheave, spewing death from its depths, 
smearing its face with destruction. And it is I who 
will have awakened Chaos—I, Kékulen.’’ In The 
Girl from Hollywood (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net), the creator 
of Tarzan gives up to bootleggers, cocaine-fiends and 
movie-actresses the talent more usually concerned with 
Martians and apes: but his gusto is as remarkable as 
ever, and we do not doubt that he will continue to de- 
light his public. The Big Heart, by John G. Brandon 
(Methuen, 3s. 6d. net), is a well-written story of black- 
mail and violence, diversified by humour. 

But for spontaneity of humour and novelty of sub- 
ject, let us more especially commend The Runagate, 
by C. C. Lowis (Cape, 7s. 6d. net). Two young men 
aspire to a post in Burma: there is a sense (we shall 
not reveal what it is) in which both of them get it; 
and the genuinely exciting incidents are all the more 
exciting for being linked with sensitive characteriza- 
tion and high spirits. Altogether this is a very jolly 
book, and, if not of an ambitious kind, at any rate as 
good as a book of its kind could be. 
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COLLINS 


48, PALL MALL, S.W. 


HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
BOOKS 


LOCH-FISHING IN THEORY & PRACTICE. 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of “ Dry Fly Fishing.” The 
Yorkshire Observer says: ‘‘ This is a volume which deals entrancingly 
with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs. . There are fine ae 
tions of the pleasure of rowing on the loch on a calm summer even- 
ing, and equally interesting is the story of fishing when the weather 
is wild. There is a lot of valuable information on the kind of fly to 
be used according to circumstances, and the book is really clever in 
the way it provides instruction for enthusiasts.” With 2 colour plates 
and 16 illustrations in black and white. 10s. 6d. net. 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER MEMORIES 


By MORETON FREWEN. Memories of the years that have passed 
beyond recall recounted in light after-dinner style. Few men have had 
a greater circle of friends, and the author has something personal and 
intimate to recount of all the principal personalities of his generation. 
Illustrated. 16s, net. (Ready in March) 


ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAYMASTER. 


By PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. The 
Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for 
experiences as interesting and varied as those related by the author. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. (Ready end of March.) 


HER UNDYING PAST, 


Jenny Callander learns the bitter —_ my Se past rears its ug! 
head at every turn of her future, bu ve for 
eventually triumphant. By MRS. PATRICK MAC GILL. 7s. 6d 

Western Morning News: ‘‘ Mrs. MacGill has evolved a fine story. 7 


THE MYSTERY OF ST. MICHAEL’S. 
GUY THORNE’S last novel. Charles Eldrington, a pseudo-clergyman, 
but in reality a murderer, tries, with the aid of the infamous Mrs. 
Verne, to thwart the love of Lucia Orde and Paul Fullerton, 7s. 6d. 
_ Chronicle: “‘ A story of absorbing interest.’ 


LADY — VINCENT’S first novel. No. 3 is a beautiful secret 
service agent. A Bolshevik agent has a paper which she must obtain. 
Her adventures and those of her friends are thrilling in the extreme. 
7s. 6d. net. Truth: ‘‘ A fine exciting story.” 


THE SAGA OF SALLY BIRD. 


By GRET LANE. Sally and her horse cross the Atlantic to take w 
an engagement with a film company. On reaching London, she finds 
the film company is extinct; but Sally is a young lady of resource. 
7s. 6d. net. The Times: “A tale which has considerable charm.”’ 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 


Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul 
decides that he must either —- or kill her. An exciting story by 
HEADON HILL. 7s. 6d. Glasgow Evening News: ‘ Headon 
Hill’s hundred per cent, thriller. ” 


A HUMAN HEART. 


A love —y | of a = who runs away on her wedding day because 
she fears that man she is to marry does not love her. By 
EVELYNE CLOSE. 7s. 6d. net. 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 


The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to wreak 
his vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are ever 
crossing his path. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, Author of “ The 
Man with the Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d. net. Daily Chronicle: ‘* The 
episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 


THE SAFETY PIN, 


The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man nearly 
leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors 
are animated by ambition and greed. A clever story by J. S. 
FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TEMPTRESS. 


Jack Brabazon engages to act as protector to a millionaire pursued 
by a gang of assassins. Leila, the millionaire's step-daughter, vainly 
tempts him to betray his task. By HEADON HILL. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE. 


Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene 
is Hyde Park and a Bloomsbury —— A charming story 
by ANTHONY UPPERTON. 7s. 6d. net 


HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON. 


By F. W. UP DE GRAFF. A seven years’ series of adventures which, 
for sheer daring, oe as unique in the annals of exploration. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Popular Edition. The Field: “A book 
which will give those who like adventures their fill of them.’ 


THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE. 

By CAPTAIN A. CARPENTER, V.C., R.N. No one is better 
ualified to tell Ay A of this achievement of the British Navy than 
Captain Carpenter. He commanded H.M.S. Vindictive. With illustra- 
tions and plans. 7s. 6d. net. Popular Edition. Read in| March. 

Daily Graphic: ‘“ Captain Cocpecter has written a book which will 
become famous.” 


By the Author of “The Garden of Ignorance.” ‘The Garden of Ex- 
rience” is an unusual garden-book, full of laughter and information. 
fei is the testimony of one who was permitted to do. It contains some 
remarkable reproductions of photographs. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Popu- 
lar Edition, Bookman: “ All garden lovers should have this book.”’ 


By the Author of ‘‘ KIMONO.” 


JOHN PARIS. 
SAYONARA. 7/6 net. 
Another brilliantly realistic story of life in Japan. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 
HENRY BROCKEN. 8/6 net. 


The first re-issue since 1904 of this the earliest of De 
La Mare’s prose works. Illustrated by Marian Ellis. 


2nd LARGE IMPRESSION. 
HOPE MIRRLEES. 


THE COUNTER PLOT. 
7/6 net. 


““A great novel, brilliant without being superficial, 
intellectual without being heavy.’’—‘‘ Glasgow Even- 
ing Citizen.”’ 


TWO SPLENDID DETECTIVE STORIES. 
F. WILLS CROFTS. 


THE GROOTE PARK 
MURDER. 7/6 net. 


“‘ If there is a better writer of Gutactive «1 stories alive 
to-day, I would like to hear his name.’’—‘* Glasgow 
Evening Citizen.’ 


A. FIELDING. 


THE EAMES-ERSKINE 
CASE. 7/6 net. 


‘He has written a detective story which acknow- 
ledged masters in the art might envy.”—‘ Glasgow 
Herald.” 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 


E. WINGFIELD STRATFORD. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF LIFE. 10/- net. 


“* There is not a dull page in it from cover to ner, 
and there is much pungent and sparkling writing.”’ 
** Edinburgh Evening News.’ 


JANKO LAVRIN. 


TOLSTOY AND MODERN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 6/- net. 


“* The most interesting book on Tolstoy since Maxim 
Gorky’s ‘ Reminiscences of Tolstoy.’ ’’—‘* Westmin- 
ster Gazette.’ 


COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 
KIPPS. H. G. WELLS. 
NONE-GO-BY. Mrs. ALFRED 


SIDG WICK, 
THE DUCHESS 
OF SIONA. ERNESTGOODWIN 


COMBE HAMLET. 


CHARLES W. WESTRON. 
(Author of ‘‘ Salty.’’) 


The above New Books out of 83 in the series on 
sale at every Bookseller and Bookstall. 


Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., York Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
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Broadway House 


Byron the Poet 


A_ volume of Essays by Viscount HALDANE, WILLIAM 
ARCHER, Prof. H. J. C. GRIERSON, Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH, Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and many others. 
Edited by W. A. BRISCOE, F.L.A. Illustrated. 
“A wonderful all-round view of man and poet, on an interesting 
innovation in modern biography.”—Daily Chronicle 
12s. 6d. net 


The Buccaneers of America 


By JOHN ESQUEMELING. 12s. 6d. net 

Translations of 1684-5 re, | the excessively rare Fourth 

Part), edited by W. SWAN STALLYBRASS. “ Here is the raw stuff 
of fifty good romances.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


La Belle Stuart 


By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. A biography of 
Frances Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, including her 
adventures in life and society at the Court of Charles II. With 
numerous full-page illustrations. About 10s. 6d. net 


Moll Flanders; also the Lady Roxana 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Reprinted gag expurgation from the original editions, with a 
Preface by Dr. E AKER. Second Impression. 8s. 6d. net 


The peng of Laughter 


By J. C. GREGORY. 
A study of the humanization of laughter, with references to the 
theories of Plato, Hobbes, Eastman, Max rbohm, Bergson, Bau- 
douin, Coleridge, Freud, Meredith, Darwin, Hazlitt, ete. 10s. 6d. net 


Block-Printing and Book-Illustration in 


Japan 
By LOUISE NORTON BROWN. 

A superb folio, with 43 illustrations (18 in colour), indexes of Titles 
and Artists, etc. Mrs. Norton Brown possessed a knowledge of 
Japanese illustration which will never be rivalled in Europe or 
America. It was partly her intimate relations with native collectors, 
partly the enormous range of her own collection, which enabled her 
to write this unique book. Prospectus on application. 84s. net 


Islamic Bookbindings 


By F. SARRE., 

A magnificent folio, with 40 plates (36 in colour). Edition limited 
to 550 copies for England and America. Contains choice specimens 
of bindings, Egyptian (from 10th to 15th centuries), Persian and 
Turkish bindings (from 16th to 18th centuries), and cquered bind- 
ings decorated with paintings. Early application for this volume is 
recommended to intending purchasers. Prospectus free. 105s. net 


The Idylls of Theocritus; etc. 


Translated by J. H. HALLARD, M.A. 

A verse translation of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, with an 
Introduction on GREEK BUCOLIC POETRY. “ For poetry quite 
as much as for scholarship, Mr. Hallard’s work carries the day. The 
volume is altogether delightful. Exquisite pieces.”—St. Loz Stracuey, 
in Spectator, 7s. 6d. net 


Gesta Romanorum (Monks’ Tales) 


Translated by CHARLES SWAN. 

New Impression. Preface by DR. E. A. BAKER. A fourteenth- 
century collection of short stories, which have served as a quarry for 
great authors, from Boccaccio to Schiller, giving a remarkable pic- 
ture of the ideas and ideals of the period. 12s. 6d. net 


To-Day and To-Morrow 


A series illustrating the Effects of Prey on Civilization and the 
Future. DAEDALUS, by J. B. S. HALDANE, and ICARUS, by 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S., are “no “There are certainly 
no brighter little books than these predictions of our scientists.” 
Spectator. Each 2s. 6d. net 


Modern Theories of the Unconscious 


By W. L. NORTHRIDGE. 

Introduction by PROF. JOHN LAIRD. An elucidation of the 
various theories of the mind put forward by Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz, 
Kant, Hartmann; with chapters on Myers’ Subliminal Self, the Sub- 
conscious of Janet and Morton Prince, and Unconscious of the 
Modern Psychoanalytical School. 8s. Gd. net 


Insanity and Mental Deficiency in Rela- 
tion to Legal Responsibility 


By W. G. H. COOK, LI.D., of the Middle Temple. 
A Study of Psychological Jurisprudence and of Insanity and the 
Medical Profession is peculiarly appropriate at the present time. 
It includes a study of over 200 leading cases. 10s. 6d. net 


The Natural History of Crystals 
By A. E. H. TUTTON, F.R.S. 
A full, complete, up-to-date account of the whole subject. With 
illustrations, 32 plates, and coloured frontispiece. 15s. ne! 
A complete list of the Spring Books of the Broadway House will om 
sent free on application. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4 


Round the Library 


HAVE been reading the two new volumes of 
| prose, the third section of his account of Sodom 

and Gomorrah, ‘ La Prisonniére,’ and am begin- 
ning to wonder whether I shall have the patience to 
tackle the promised volumes which are to complete the 
work. There is so little to reward one for one’s labour. 
The French has none of the qualities for which we 
esteem French writing, the story is drawn out to a 
thinness almost incredible, and the characters in whom 
we are expected to interest ourselves are ignoble to 
the last degree when they are not mere shadows. I 
have had, like most serious students of literature, to 
wade through some of its cesspools, not a few of 
them in French, but never have I found another work 
which betrays at once such an overpowering interest 
of its author in filth and such a complete inability to 
interest his reader in it. Tous les genres sont bons, 
sauf le genre ennuyeux. 


* * * 


When the temporary craze for Proust has passed 
away to the limbo in which lies the vogue of M. Romain 
Rolland, we shall be able to extract from this appalling 
mass of boredom passages which will—not justify— 
but render comprehensible these enthusiasms. The 
childhood of Jean Christophe, his solitary games, struck 
the reader when he first came upon the description 
with the same force as the story of the boy in ‘ Du 
Coté de chez Swann.’ In ‘ Antoinette’ there is the 
French bourgeoise at her best, like the grandmother in 
Proust. Both Proust and M. Rolland are interested 
in music and can carry over that interest to their 
readers, even if Proust had a keener ear for the over- 
tones of sentiment, and they will probably both live, if 
they are destined to live, by this side of their work. 


* * * 


There is a sensible relief in turning one’s mind to the 
survey of our own recent literature which has been 
added by Mr. Edmund Gosse to his ‘ Short History of 
Modern English Literature,’ first published a quarter of 
a century ago, and now brought up to date as far as 
possible in the exclusion of living authors. I am 
afraid that Mr. Gosse’s attitude toward romance is a 
little too coldly classical. Ruskin’s ‘ Unto this Last’ 
may appear to him ‘“‘ strange essays in finance,’’ but 
it is one of the efficient causes of the Labour Party of 
to-day, and has influenced ethical writing as others of 
his works have influenced literary criticism. Morris’s 
style in the prose romances is one which no one could 
expect Mr. Gosse to admire,—still it has been praised 
by judges of equal authority, and only a wholehearted 
admirer of the stilted formality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could call his later work ‘‘ inconclusive and even 
chaotic.’’ Still Mr. Gosse’s general survey of the 
period, after allowing for the personal equation, is 
made with the hand of a master. One little fault must 
be found. I know the lamentable outcry the publisher 
makes when his cherished stereotypes are interfered 
with, but ‘ A Bibliographical Note’ more than any- 
thing else needs revision, and to send, for example, 
readers of Spenser to Grosart, when there is the mas- 
terly and cheap Oxford edition of de Selincourt and 
Smith, is an unnecessary blunder which a few minutes’ 
work would have avoided. 


* * * 


I suppose it is part of our poor human nature that 
when an author is described on the cover of his book 
as ‘‘ one of the profoundest living critics,’’ I begin to 
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wonder whether I shall recognize it in his work. ‘ Tol- 
stoy and Modern Consciousness,’ by Mr. Janko Lavrin 
(Collins, 6s. net), seems to me to be a quite good but 
ordinary study of Tolstoy from the point of view of 
the two well-recognized opposing tendencies in his 
nature, which owes nothing to ‘‘ modern conscious- 
ness’’ in its elucidation—whatever modern conscious- 
ness may mean. The only trace of philosophy I can 
find in the book is an overwhelming use of vague poly- 
syllables which either conceal thought or make non- 
sense. Mr. Lavrin must not talk of ‘‘the infinite and 
mysterious landscape ’’ of Russia, or of ‘* conjuring up 
the naked human soul from the depths of its psycho- 
logical pandemonium,”’ and very little philosophy is 
needed to know that the effect of the world war on the 
‘“‘ evolution ’’ of anything will take much longer than 
half-a-dozen years to show itself. 


* * * 


Let me commend to notice ‘ A Chapter of Medizval 
History,’ by Mr. Justice Madden (Murray, ros. 6d. 
net). It treats in the true amateur way of the early 
literature of field sport and horses, and when I say 
‘* amateur ”’ I imply that in most ways it is better than 
professional work, as it should be. Justice Madden 
discourses pleasantly of Albertus Magnus, who included 
in his great work De Animalibus, recently reprinted 
from his autograph manuscript, treatises on the ailments 
of the horse and on falconry, on the story of King 
Modus and his wife Queen Reason, on Gaston Phoebus 
and Froissart, on our poor English contributions to 
the early literature of sport, on chivalry, jousting, 
tournaments, and things in general. One feels that 
he is at his best with Froissart, though why he pities 
Froissart for the language he had to use I cannot tell. 
Perhaps Mr. Madden would have preferred the six- 
teenth-century Latin into which he was industriously 
translated. I am inclined too to think that very much 
more is left of the old France of Froissart in the south 
than Mr. Madden thinks: I know I found my Frois- 
sart places easily in the parts of Languedoc I have 
been in. 


* *% ¥ 


I am glad to find a number of voices in the Press 
echoing the public demand for something better than 
gramophone scraps. A few weeks ago H.M.V. 
gave us a Brahms Quartet, absolutely entire, now the 
Columbia have published a Brahms Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, with no cuts, played by Messrs. Catterall 
and Murdoch, and I am assured that all their serious 
work in future will be uncut. This Sonata is admir- 
ably recorded; Mr. Murdoch at the piano shows off 
all the best qualities of the music and the violinist ; 
he is an ideal partner. I hope that we shall soon have 
a lengthy piece of his best from him—a solo or a con- 
certo. When shall we have the 48 Preludes and 
Fugues played not as mathematical exercises but as the 
works of the romantic Bach was? Consider the First 
Prelude, played a little slower than usual, in Bach’s 
tempo in fact. You are in a moon-lit garden in the 
warm summer night. A flow of running water ripples 
by, and a heavy drop plashes from a fountain on the 
first note of every bar, until one loses count of every- 
thing else in the pained expectancy of the plash, and 
suspense becomes so unbearable that the musician 
breaks away into a new rhythm. Of course you will 
omit the bar in this Prelude that Bach did not write. 


Who added it; was it Czerny? 
LIBRARIAN 
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TWO IMPORTANT 
NEW SERIES 


Handbooks for Collectors and Students 
THE MASTERS OF 
ENGRAVING & ETCHING 


An important series which will eventually cover the whole 
field of engraving and etching. Every known work by 
each Master is reproduced in half-tone from the finest 
examples known. Cr. 4to, cloth. 17s. 6d. net. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY 


Four Early Italian Engravers : 
Mantegna, Antonio del Pollaiuolo, Jacopo 
de Barbari, Giulio Campagnola. 

By Dr. TANCRED BORENIUS. Professor of the History 
of Art, London University. 


Albrecht Altdorfer 


By Dr. EMIL WALDMANN, 
Director of the Kunsthalle, Bremen. 

“ These two books are turned out in a form which is worthy of 
their scholarly contents. They are designed no less for the print- 
collector and general art-lover than for the specialised student .. . 
books of a high standard of excellence."—Times Literary Supplement 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


A new series of Travel Books written by literary men, and 
profusely illustrated in photogravure. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* The Medici Society has apparently set itself to convince 
a doubting world that even a guide-book may be a thing 
of beauty.’’-—Weekly Westminster. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


The Italian Lakes 


By GABRIEL FAURE. 

“‘A beautiful volume wonderfully illustrated in photogravure. .. . 
Perusing the book those who love Italy will love her the more; and 
those who have never seen her will to visit her lakes or die.”— 
T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


Grenoble and Thereabouts 


By HENRI FERRAND. 

“ Another of the enchanting ‘ Picture Guides.’ It is enriched with 
200 views of the peaks and torrents and forests and lakes, the 
churches and palaces and towers and bridges which make Dauphiny 
so alluring.”-—Tablet. 

READY SHORTLY. 


The French Riviera 


By P. DEVOLUY & P. BOREL. With Preface by 
ARNOLD BENNETT. , 


Four Hundred Years of 
Children’s Costume. 


By PERCY MACQUOID, R.I. With 34 Colour Illustra- 
tions after the Great Masters. Cr. 4to. 15s. net. 


The Saints in Italy 


A Book of Reference to the Saints in Italian Art and 
Dedication. By LUCY MENZIES. Pocket size. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
“A charming and useful reference book.’’—Daily News. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


London : 7 Grafton Street, W.1. 
Liverpool : 63 Bold Street. 
Bournemouth: 121 Old Christchurch Road. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


My Musical Life 


By WALTER DAMROSCH. (March 25th.) 18s. 


Mr. Walter Damrosch has nt his life in the service of music, 
and his book is full of personal reminiscences of famous folk. 


The Tapestry of Life 
By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. (March 25th.) 12s. 6d. 


Here the author gives us the interesting os of his extra 
ordinarily varied career. It is a feast of good things 


Margaret Ethel MacDonald 


By the Rt.. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
loth 5s., paper 2s. 6d. 


“His party of her—one of the most moving in our language— 
should be rea . whatever our political opinions.”—Church Times. 


A Short History of International 


Intercourse 


By C. DELISLE BURNS. Cloth 5s., paper 3s. 6d. 


This book is supplementary to the histories used in schools and 
universities. It should be useful, therefore, to all teachers; and for 
the general reader it provides a comprehensive view of the contribu- 
one 3 which the different nations have made to the civilization of the 
world. 


The Revival of Europe: Can the 


League of Nations Help? 
By H. G. ALEXANDER. Cloth 5s., paper 3s. 
(Selly Oak Colleges Series, No. 7.) (March oth) 


The book here relates the underlying principles of a healthy politi- 
cal life with the practical action required if Europe is to be saved 
from relapsing into barbarism. 


Swoope’s Lessons in Practical Electricity 
An Elementary Text Book. By HARRY NOYES 


STILLMANN and ERICH HAUSMANN, E.E., Sc.D. 
Sixteenth Edition, Re-written, Revised and Enlarged. 


Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Psychology of Early Childhood 
By Prof. W. STERN. 16s. 


In this book the author considers from every point of view the 
psychology of childhood from birth to the sixth year of life. His 
psychology rests upon no hearsay, upon no imaginative theories but is 
the direct outcome of long-continued scientific observation by the 
writer and his wife of their three children. 


Love in Children and its Aberrations 
A book for Parents and Teachers. By OSKAR 
PFISTER. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 

24s. 


it should be read practitioner who has to 
deal with children.”—New State. 


An Hour from Victoria 


By E. V. KNOX. 4s. 6d. 

“A Happy Volume... jolly good fun from cover to cover.” That 
was The Scotsman’s verdict upon Mr. Knox’s earlier ~~ ~“e 
Little Loot,’’ and it can be applied with equal truth to this book. 


Fleeting Follies 
By MICHAEL A. LEWIS. Qs. 


A new collection of light verse by the author of “‘ Afloat and 
Ashore.”” Mr. Lewis, who has been for some p - a contributor to 
Punch, takes for his themes many aspects and foibles of Modern Life, 
and extracts humour from work and play alike. 


New Novels 


Hetty Geybert 

By GEORG HERMANN. Translated by A. 

BARWELL. 

‘It sets out to do no more than describe the love-story of an 
onan girl who lived in Berlin in the eighteen-thirties, but it succeeds 
in a way which restores to the conventions of romance their poig- 
nancy.”-—The Times. 


7s. 6d. each 


The Fortunes of a Household 
By HERMAN ROBBERS. _ Translated by HELEN 
CHILTON and BERNARD MIALL. 


A singularly human and intimate narrative.”"—Aberdeen Press. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Some Important New 


{ The following list does not pretend to be ex. 
haustive, but is intended as a guide to some of the 
more important books recently published or about to 
be published. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A Man—Finished. By Giovanni Papini. 
Stoughton. os. 6d. net. 

Byron: The Last Journey. By Harold Nicholson. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of Lord Willoughby de Broke. Constable. 

Life of Olive Schreiner, By S. C. Cronwright- 
Schreiner. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

The Life of Sir William Crookes. By E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net. 

A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times. 
By Prof. E. G. Browne. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Memories and Friends. By A. C. Benson. Murray. 

The Letters of Madame. Vol. I. Translated by 
Gertrude Scott Stevenson. Chapman & Dodd. 
18s. net. 

George MacDonald and His Wife. By Greville Mac- 
Donald. Allen & Unwin. ats. net. 

My Musical Life. By Walter Damrosch. Allen & 
Unwin. 18s. net. 


Hodder & 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Democracy and Labour. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
Macmillan. os. 6d. net. 

Speculations: Essays on Humanism and the Philoso- 
phy of Life. By T. E. Hulme. Kegan Paul. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Individual Psychology. 
Paul. 18s. net. 

The A BC of Atoms. By the Hon. Bertrand Russell. 
Routledge. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Wisdom of the Gods. By P. D. Ouspensky. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 

The Revolt Against Civilization. By Lothrop Stod- 
dard. Chapman & Hall. 16s. net. 

Australian Totemism. By Dr. Geza Roheim. Allen & 
Unwin. 42s. net. 


By Dr. Alfred Adler. Kegan 


TRAVEL 


The Glamour of Italy. By Paul Bourget. 
lated.) Elkin Mathews. tos. 6d. net. 
In Quest of El Dorado. By Stephen Graham. Mac- 


(Trans- 


millan. 12s. net. 
My Native Devon. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 


Wonders of the Himalaya. By Sir Francis Young- 
husband. Murray. tos. 6d. net. 


Two Gentlemen of China. By Lady Hosie. Seeley 
Service. 21s. net. 

In Primitive New Guinea. By J. H. Holmes. Seeley 
Service. 21s. net. 

By Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne. By E. 


Alexander Powell. Long. 15s. net. 
Selected Papers on Anthropology, Travel and Explora- 
tion. By Sir Richard Burton. Philpot. 15s. net. 


RELIGION 


The Great Fellowship. By Rt. Rev. F. Theodore 
Woods, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 

Meus Creatrix. By Rt. Rev. William Temple, D.D. 
Macmillan. tos. net. 


The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore, 
D.D. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
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and Forthcoming Books 


FICTION 


Defeat. By Geoffrey Moss. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Old Sins Have Long Shadows. By Mrs. Victor 
Rickard. Constable. 

The Rover. By Joseph Conrad. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Flying Draper. By Ronald Fraser. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Closed All Night. By Paul Morand. Chapman & 
Dodd. 7s. 6d. net. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA 


An Anthology of Living Poets. By A. St. John 
Adcock. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net. 

Ascension and Other Poems. By James Blackhall. 
Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 

St. Joan. By Bernard Shaw. Constable. 

European Poetry. By Benedetto Croce. Chapman & 
Hall. 15s. net. 

The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia. By 
Huntly Carter. Chapman & Dodd. 25s. net. 

A Popular History of English Poetry. By T. Earle 
Welby. Philpot. 5s. net. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


The River of Life. By John St. Loe Strachey. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 20s. net. 

Playtime. By Ian Hay. Hodder & Stoughton. 
6d. net. 

Essays. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 1os. 6d. net. 

The Journal of Marie Lenéru. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Birds in London, and Adventures Among Birds. By 
W. H. Hudson. Popular Edition. Dent. 6s. 
net each. 

Journal of George Fox. ‘Tercentenary Edition. Dent. 
5s. net. 

Jane Austen and Her Work. By Léonie Villard. 
Routledge. os. 6d. net. 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John 
Sterling and Robert Browning. Edited by Alex- 
ander Carlyle. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net. 

Elizabethans. By A. H. Bullen. Chapman & Hall. 
15s. net. 

Misadventures with a Donkey in Spain. By Jan 
Gordon and Cora J. Gordon. Blackwood. 15s. 
net. 

The Historical Novel. By H. Butterfield. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle. Letters to her family, 1839-1863. 
Edited by Leonard Huxley. Murray. ais. net. 

Contemporary Studies. By Charles Baudouin. Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Footpath Ways in Gloucestershire. By Algernon 
Gissing. Dent. §s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Modern English Architecture. By Charles Marriott. 
Chapman & Hall. ais. net. 

Benham’s Book of Quotations. By W. Gurney Ben- 
ham. Ward Lock. 15s. net. 

Indian Politics. By J. T. Gwynn. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The Revival of Europe. By H. G. Alexander. Allen 
& Unwin. 65s. net. 


Heinemann’s 


New & forthcoming Spring Books 


@ BIOGRAPHY 


Byron 
By Desmond MacCarthy About 7s. 6d. 
Benjamin Constant: 1767-1831 
By Elizabeth Schermerhorn. With 10 plates. 2ls. 
A Publisher’s Confession 
By Walter H. Page Bs. 
The Diary of Otto Braun 
With Selections from his Letters and Poems. 10s. 6d. 
My Cricket Memories 
By Jack Hobbs About 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY 
The Conquest of the River Plate 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Illustrated from a series 
of old prints, 15s. 


@ ESSAYS & GENERAL 
More Obiter Dicta 


By Augustine Birrell 8s, 6d. 
Last Essays 

By Maurice Hewlett 8s. 6d. 

Murder and its Motives 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 8s. 6d. 
The Women of Shakespeare’s Plays 

By Agnes Mure Mackenzie About 17s. 6d. 
Seamen All 

By E. Keble Chatterton. Illustrated. About 8s. 6d. 


FICTION (7s. 6d. except where mentioned) 
“‘C” A Biography ia the form of a novel (15s.) 
Maurice Baring 
Clemence Dane 
Eden Phillpotts 
Eden Phillpotts 


Wandering Stars (6s.) 
‘* Cheat-the-Boys” 
A Human Boy’s Diary (6s.) 


The Majestic Mystery Denis Mackail 
The Midlander Booth Tarkington 
Rowl” D. K. Broster 
The Play Box Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
So Big Edna Ferber 
A Lost Lady Willa Cather 
Still She Wished for Company Margaret Irwin 


Lifting Mist Austin Harrison 
All prices are net 


? Write for the Spring List to 
20 & 21, Bedford St., W.C.2 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


The Franc has come first, second and third. Every- 

thing else, to continue the racing phraseology, 
Also Ran. The debate in the French Chamber to-day, 
was awaited with an interest higher than the Stock 
Exchange has ever taken before in our Ally’s politics. 
Even the sedate Consol Market became swept into the 
turmoil excited by the furious fluctuations of the franc, 
the rally in which—from 118 to 103 in less than 24 
hours—caused crisp rises in Conversion, Funding 
Loan and Victory bonds. British politics as a market 
factor have been cast into the shade, and the various 
strike-threats which rumble in the industrial areas have 
fallen upon unheeding ears. Investment, nevertheless, 
goes on steadily absorbing good stock. The specula- 
tive sections, their prices swinging at the tail of the 
French exchange, are largely what we call professional. 


I: the Stock Exchange Market Stakes this week, 


BRAZIL AND THE MISSION 


The City is looking forward with marked attention 
to the return from Brazil of the mission which pro- 
ceeded to Rio in order to study, at first hand, the diffi- 
culties with which the Brazilian Government was faced 
in connexion with its financial position. A good many 
people thought at the time that the adventure was a 
kind of desperate and last resort, in that Brazil, faced 
with a serious financial crisis, might possibly have been 
refused by Rothschilds before she extended the hand of 
invitation to the mission which has now accomplished 
its labours. This was openly suggested in the City, 
but the jeremiahs were doubtless wrong. At any rate, 
the mission can claim to have done a good deal for the 
benefit of British bondholders, for the prices of nearly 
all the Brazilian stocks and shares are better now than 
they were at the time the pilgrims left these shores. 
The value of the milreis has recovered; Brazilian rail- 
way stocks are substantially better in price, Brazilian 
Government bonds stand points higher than they did, 
and there is a much less nervous feeling current in 
regard to the Brazilian outlook generally. 


AN AMBASSADOR 


One of the missionaries is Mr. Hartley Withers, the 
well-known author, whose latest book has been pub- 
lished during his absence from this country. His in- 
clusion in the party was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that, combined with a trained and experienced mind 
in financial affairs, he possesses in an unusual degree 
the quality of being able to get at the root of a diffi- 
culty ; and, moreover, to propound remedies in a fashion 
which always commends itself, through its facility of 
comprehension, to the man in the street. 


THE YIELD ON ORDINARY SHARES 


Most of the stores companies are doing very well, 
and their recently-published accounts for 1923 show 
that last year made a great improvement upon the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Prices in the Stock Exchange 
market have been advanced in consequence of the re- 
ports. Barkers, which pay a dividend of 20 per cent., 
yield 62 per cent. on the money at the present price, 
and Whiteleys, the dividend on which has been raised 
from 20 to 25 per cent., return 7? per cent. on the 
money. Lyons, also paying 25 per cent., offer 


45 2s. 6d. per cent. and Harrods, whose 11 per cent. 
showed an advance of 3 per cent. over the previous 
year’s dividend, yield 5? per cent. D. H. Evans paid 
18 per cent. and the shares at sos. give 7} per cent. 
on the money. 


GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 


SPRING BOOKS 
KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS 


By ERNEST BRAMAH. Large paper edition, limited 
to 250 signed copies. Fep. 4to. 42 2s. 


ARTHUR YATES: TRAINER AND 
GENTLEMAN RIDER 


An autobiography written in collaboration with Bruce 
Biunt. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 20s. 


SOUTHERN BAROQUE ART 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Demy 8vo. 20s. 


THE LONDON OF DICKENS 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. With 21 illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 165s. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By J. D. WHELPLEY. With an Introduction by the 
Hon. GeorGe Harvey, late American Ambassador. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


TWO PLAYS BY ANTON TCHEKHOF 
AND ONE BY ALFRED DE MUSSET 
Translated by Georce CaLpErRon. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS: 
FOURTH SERIES 


By FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PLUTARCH LIED 


By JEAN DE PIERREFEU. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHINESE CONFESSIONS OF C. W. 
MASON Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HAND OF GLORY; AND 
OTHER LEGENDS 


Edited by J. FAIRFAX BLAKEBOROUGH. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSODY 

By SYDNEY GREW. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

DAYS IN THE SUN: A CRICKETER’S 
JOURNAL 


By NEVILLE CARDUS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEATH OF ITYLUS AND 
OTHER POEMS 


By E. GLYN JONES. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM A SYMPOSIUM 


Edited by DAN GRIFFITHS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF VERSE FOR BOYS 


Compiled by C. HENRY WARREN. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 


NOT WITHOUT HONOUR By VERA BRITTAIN. 
STRIVING FIR By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 
THE DAY BOY By RONALD GURNER. 
UNDREAM’D OF SHORES By FRANK HARRIS. 
LOVE’S WILD GEESE By JACK KAHANE. 
PERISSA By S. P. B. MAIS. 
THE PENTAGRA By HUNTLY ROBERTSON. 
WINE OF FURY By LEIGH ROGERS. 
TRIPLE FUGUE By OSBERT SITWELL. 
CARD C3STLE By ALEC WAUGH. 
JENNIFER LORN By ELINOR WYLIE. 


LONDON: 8 ST. MARTIN'S STREET, W.C.2 
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SHELDON PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


THE NATURE WORLD OF 
LONDON 


1. Trees and Plants. By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. With 


numerous illustrations. 3s. 
[The marvellous field of nature study = to the Londoner in his 
own city is described in this charming k.) 


A POPULAR GEOLOGY 


By WILLIAM PLATT, one of the Lecturers attached to the Sel- 
borne Society. With numerous Diagrams. Cloth boards. 


as. 6d. 
[This book is on new lines. A teacher of many years’ experience 
with classes of children not on the science side makes geology 
pleasurable to, and easily understood by the ordinary boy or girl.] 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


By J. STUART THOMSON, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Senior 
Lecturer in the Victoria University of Manchester. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ This compact and well- 
proportioned survey of the animal kingdom.” 


EVERYONE’S BOOK OF THE 
WEATHER 


By A. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.S.G.S. With numerous Dia- 
grams and Charts. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 
[A popular introduction to a subject of perennial interest. Specially 
helpful to scouts and guides, for whom observation of the weather 
is an important part of training.] 


THE NATURE LOVER’S SERIES 
Edited by W. P. PYCRAFT, Zoological Department, British 
Museum (Natural History). Each Book is Illustrated. 


PLANT NAMES 


By T. S. LINDSAY, B.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Times says:—‘‘ This handy and fascinating little book.” 


MOUNTAIN AND MOORLAND 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 5s. 
The Schoolmistress says:—‘In a most delightful and informal way one 
is instructed in natural phenomena.” 


THE SEASHORE 


By W. P. PYCRAFT. 5s. 
Nature says:—‘The book is pure gold.” 


ASPECTS OF PLANT LIFE 


With special reference to the British Flora. By ROBERT 
LLOYD PRAEGER. 5s. 


THREE STANDARD BOOKS 
By C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. With Coloured Plates. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD 


34th Edition entirely revised by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. With Coloured Plates of 73 flowers and numerous black- 
and-white Illustrations. 12s. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR 
HAUNTS 


15th Edition, with Coloured Plates of 43 birds. A Popular 
Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British 
Isles: their Haunts and Habits. 12s. 


THE FOREST TREES OF 
BRITAIN 


11th Edition, revised by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. With 
16 plates taken direct from Nature by Photography, giving the 
natural colours; photographic reproductions of the leaves of the 
trees, and numerous other Illustrations. 10s. 


Texts for Students 


33 & 34.— English Social Life in the 


Eighteenth Century 
Illustrated from Contemporary Sources. By M. D. GEORGE. 
Each 1s. 6d.; together, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

(Thirty-four books in this series: prices from 3d. upwards. 
List post free.) 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Ana of all Booksellers. Please send for Lists, post free. 


FROM THE LIST OF 


H. M. STATIONERY 
OFFICE 


Development Schemes in Great Britain 


Report of the Development Commission for 
the year ended 31 March, 1923. 
Research and Education in Agricultural and Rural 
Industries, Fishery Research, Construction and 
Improvement of Harbours, Land Acquisition and 


Reclamation. 
H.C. 129. pp. 136, 4s.) 


Imperial Economic Conference. October, 
November, 1923 


Record of Proceedings and Documents. 
Chapters on Economic Defence, Imperial Com- 
munications, Empire Currency and Exchange, 
Imperial Preference in Public Contracts, Com- 
mercial Facilities and Statistics, Forestry, etc, etc. 

Cmd. 2009. Roy. 8vo. pp. 620. 5s. 


Betting Duty 
Report of the Committee. 6d. 
With proceedings, minutes of evidence, etc., etc. 
s. 6d. 
Army 


Report of the Committee on the Educa- 
tion and Training of Officers. 
Cmd. 2031. 9d. 
Historical Manuscripts 

Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire, 
Vol. I. Papers of Sir Wm. Trumbull. 

Part I. Foreign and Domestic History 1680—1695. 

Roy. 8vo. pp. xxvii + 498. 10s. 6d. 

Manuscripts of the Earl of Egmont. Diary 
of the First Earl of Egmont (Viscount 
Percival). 

Vol. II. 1734—1738. Roy. 8vo. pp. 517. 7s. 6d. 
In addition to the light thrown on the general 
social and political history of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the diary is especially valuable for the very 
full accounts of the affairs of the colony of 
Georgia and the proceedings of the Georgia 
Society, of which Lord Egmont was President. 


Special Notice 
Catalogue of the Printed Books in the 
FOREIGN OFFICE LIBRARY 


This work will be published if sufficient promises 
of subscription are obtained. The Library con- 
tains some 30,000 volumes on Diplomacy, Diplo- 
matic History and Relations, International Law 
and Cognate Subjects. Price to Subscribers £2. 
Published Price will be £3. 
For Prospectus and Order Form apply to the 
Controller, H.M. Stationery Office, 
London, S.W.1. 


Soviet Russia 


Description of the various political units exist- 
ing in Russian Territory, with the Constitution of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Two 
Maps, 1s. 


All prices are net. Postage extra. 


May be obtained directly from the Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
28, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew's Crescent. 
EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square, W. 


or.through any bookseller. 
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Courtaulds’ 15 per cent. free of tax gives practically 
5 per cent. tax-free, equal to a little over 6} per cent. 
gross at the present quotation, while Imperial Tobacco 
shares, on the basis of their present-paid 20 per cent. 
dividend, afford 5? per cent. tax-free, equal to 74 per 
cent. taking tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. British American 
Tobacco shares stand relatively higher, yielding little 
more than 4? per cent. on the money. The dividend in 
this case is paid free of tax. Bovril Ordinary make a 
good investment at 25s., though the return is the 
modest one of 6 per cent., and Aerated Bread shares at 
28s. pay 6} per cent. on the money. 


KAFFIR LIVES 


When anyone starts writing about the possible lives 
of South African mining companies, he must walk as 
delicately as Agag, and even then he is likely to be 
challenged by someone who disputes conclusions 
drawn from the development of the mines’ ore re- 
serves, values, working costs, etc. People talk about 
South African mines being too much in the nature of 
investments for the shares to attract any speculative 
attention, but this statement must surely be made by 
someone interested in rubber, oil or other competitive 
centre which desire to win from South Africans a public 
interest which the other market covets for its own. 
Kaffirs are capable of mathematical computation as re- 
gards their contents, reserves, etc., but so many other 
elements of uncertainty exist that it is a matter of prac- 
tical impossibility to fix the life of a mine at any 
definite term within a year or two. Stock Exchange 
authorities are always being asked to do so, and in 
the following paragraph, I repeat some of the com- 
putations recently made by well-known dealers in the 
market. 


EXAMPLES AND ESTIMATES 


Confining ourselves for this week to such mines as 
those which are likely to have a lease of life of fifteen 
years and upwards, we start with the Van Ryn Deep, 
which is expected to last for about that period, namely 
154 years. Modder Deep is calculated to have a life of 
16 years; the Modder of 17; Modder ‘‘ B”’ 20; Brak- 
pan and City Deep, 22; Government Leases, 25; 
Springs, Crown Mines and Geduld of 35 years each. 
Purchases of these shares can be made at current levels 
upon a basis which will yield from 7} per cent. on the 
money to fully double that sum, allowing for redemp- 
tion at 5 per cent. compound interest. The highest 
yield is that obtainable from Modder B. which works 
out at 18} per cent., but recent developments—and 
here is the speculative point—on the property have 
proved disappointing; a good many people have 
been selling their shares. because they do not like the 
nature of the returns. Hence the price of the shares 
and the yield which is now offered: hence, also, the 
attraction attaching to Modder ‘“‘ B”’ as a speculation 
that promises excitement. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Bonus.—Because the Company’s figures had not 
reached me. The Britannic Assurance has done very 
well, and the reversionary bonus is increased to 36s. 
per cent. Total funds are 8} million pounds sterling. 

Wuicu.—Take the inscribed stock. If you have 
registered War Loan, you have to wait ten days for 
your money when you sell : with inscribed stock, it is a 
much quicker business. Price is the same for both. 

Ranp Mines.—Good shares to have. Maybe, how- 
ever, some of the others mentioned in this week’s list 


will suit you better. 
JANUS 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
By HENRY B. RANKIN. With a Foreword by IDA 
TARBELL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

As a law student under twenty in the famous old Hern- 
don and Lincoln law office, young Rankin came in daily 
touch with Lincoln in the midst of his early political activi- 
ties. He knew from actual intimacy the human qualities 
of the man, his characteristic moods, his religious faith, 
his family life. 

HOW TO DEBATE 
By ROBERT WESTON BABCOCK and JOHN H. 
POWELL, Jun. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book has been the outgrowth of years of practical 
teaching of the subject, and is presented in a lively, inter- 
esting manner, setting forth the principles and art of 
debate. 

PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES 
By JAMES M. BARNES. 

Handsome 8vo. In box. Over 300 Illustrations from 
photographs. A ‘Complete Book of Instruction for 
Beginners, Experts and Golfers of all Grades. 25s. net. 
HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 

By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. 6s. net. 
ow 
How to reason logically, and How to 
THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
FURNISHING THE SMALL 
, HOUSE AND APARTMENT. 


BY EDWARD STRATTON 
HOLLOWAY. 198 Illustrations 
in Half-tone, 9 in Colour. 7 
Diagrams, 296 pages. Square 
8vo. cloth. 30s. net. 


A book for the growing public 
who want homesand not merely 
houses. 


New and Complete Catalogue 
sent post free on application. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
16 John St., Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 2. 


3 


MEMOIRS OF MISSIONARY PRIESTS 


And other Catholics who suffered death in England on 
religious accounts during the years 1577—1684. By 
Richard Challoner, D.D., V.A. Newly revised edition, 
edited with an introduction by the Rev. J. H. Pollen, 
S.J. Demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards. 12/6 


ON MIRACLES AND SOME OTHER 
MATTERS 


By Sir Bertram Windle, M.D., F.R.S., etc. A new 
series of essays on Miracles, Mithraism, Astrology, 
Primitive Religion and other subjects. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. 


MYSTIC VOICES 


Being experiences of the Rev. Philip Rivers Pater, 
Squire and Priest. By Roger Pater. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. 5/- 
Short stories in a new genre. 


CORVEY ABBEY (Dreizehnlinden) 


A lyrical epopée by F. W. Weber. Thought into 
English Verse by M. A. Miigge. Small quarto, cloth 
gilt. 10/6 


LOAVES & FISHES 
Extracts from the Notebooks of Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J. 16mo, cloth gilt. 2/6 


THE UNIATE EASTERN CHURCHES 


By Adrian Fortescue, D.D. Edited by George D. 
Smith, D.D. A historical survey of the Byzantine 
Uniates in Italy, Sicily, Syria and Egypt. Demy nr 
cloth. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LIMITED 
28 ORCHARD STREET 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW 
w. 1 LONDON E.C.4 


And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow, 
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& R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY Volumes I to III (Vol. IV this month) of the Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by — PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
20s. net. Half-Morocco, 35s. net per volume. 
To be completed in 10 Me. Imperial 8vo. A Volume will be issued every few months. For this 
Edition Messrs. J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of Authorita- 
tive Political and Physical Maps. 


SECOND EDITION Contains additional matter and an entirely new Index SECOND EDITION 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON | 
By ROSALINE MASSON ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON” 10/6 net 
This book is a full and complete Biography. It contains much new material derived from original i 
letters and from personal knowledge and information. It is profusely illustrated, the illustrations 
including photographed letters of great interest, and portraits, not hitherto reproduced, lent to the 
author for reproduction in this volume. | 


THE J. J. BELL RECITER 2/6 net | 


THE SELECTIONS ARE ARRANGED AND ADAPTED BY J. J. BELL i 
This volume consists of pieces in prose and verse, mainly of a humorous character, from the works of | 
the Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor.”’ 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF By Captainm.J.ASTLE 2/6 net | 


With a series of Useful Drawings by Marjorie Bates. The author's chief aim | 

is to demonstrate how late beginners can become single-figure handicap players | 

‘* For those who have not begun to play the book is a valuable guide to starting in the right way, 
and the adult beginner should, through its clear and informative pages, save both in time and temper. 
Should be welcomed by the seeker of knowledge with a view to a handicap ‘ cut.’—Scotsman. i 


MENTAL FURNITURE 
Equally Fit & Welcome 


77] 
SHELLEY 


A Drama in 5 Acts. 
By JOHN W. 


6s. 
The life and character of Shelley from the time of his 
leaving Oxford up to the death of Harriet. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE SPIRIT 


By CLAUDE HOUGHTON, 
Author of Judas. 


Please Send a Postcard to 


J. M. Dent & Sons 


and they will send you their 


SPRING LIST 
of NEW BOOKS | 


6s. net 
A series of remarkable essays on spiritual themes. 


FRUIT AND 


Studies in favourite plants, wild ont garden, by CONSTANCE 
GARLICK (late teacher of Nature Study at the University 
College School), who has built up a reputation for the thorough- 
ness of her original studies. Illustrated from Nature by 
MARGARET FULLER, with about 120 full-page line and 
half-tone illustrations, and a coloured jacket. 


THE SECRET OF LIVING 
By HYLDA M. ROBINS. 
with Introduction by 
SIR ERNESTE WILD, K.C. 
3s. 6d. net 
This book is written for the rising generation, but it can 
be read with profit by all who wish to get the best out of life. 


FASTING FOR HEALTH AND 
LIFE 


By DOCTOR egy OLDFIELD. 


5s. n 
The tradition, medical Pag science and philosophy of 
fasting. 


ALSO A COMPLETE CAT- | 
ALOGUE INCLUDING EVERY- | 
MAN’S LIBRARY (750 VOLS.): | 
THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 
(40 VOLS.): WORKS BY W. H. 
HUDSON; JOSEPH CONRAD; | 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY; AU- 
GUSTINE BIRRELL; &c., &c. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR A COPY 


24 ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORDST. 


LONDON: THE C.W. DANIEL CO., LONDON t W. C.2 


Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


In Quest of El Dorado 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. §8vo. as. net. 


+s ‘In Quest of El Dorado,” which is ex- 
pected to attract even more attention than some 
other recent books of its author, recounts what 
befel him as he travelled from Cadiz in the foot- 
steps of Columbus and the other explorers who 
sought the New World. 


My Native Devon 


By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, C.V.O. 
Extra crown 8vo. os. 6d. net. 


Democracy and Labour: 


A Sequel to “ Democracy at the Cross- 


ways’ By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail :—‘ A wholly admirable book, which 
deserves the closest attention from its bearing on our 
modern social and industrial problems, is Professor 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s ‘ Democracy and Labour.’ 


Letters Written during 
the Indian Mutiny 


By FRED ROBERTS, afterwards FIELD- 
MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
With portraits. Pott 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 


The Round Table 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Commonwealth. Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. 
per annum; United States and Canada $5 per 
annum ; India Rs.15 per annum, unless it is pre- 
ferred to pay in sterling. Post free. To be 
obtained through all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 32nd THOUSAND. 

PERSONAL RELIGION 

AND THE LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By the Very Rev. W. RB. INGE, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A New ANTHOLOGY OF THE PoET LAUREATE. 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF 
ENGLISH POETRY 
Compiled and Annotated for the use of Schools 
by ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 
Dedicated by gracious permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition for the General Public, printed 
on Basingwerk Paper. 6s. 6d. net. 
India Paper Edition: Cloth, gs. net; Leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE 
CHARLOTTE DE BRECHARD 
Of the Order of the Visitation. Friend and 
Spiritual Daughter of St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 1580-1637. By 
THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 
Harrow. With a Preface by CARDINAL 
BOURNE. 
With Illustrations. 


STUDIES ON GOD 


AND HIS CREATURES 
By the Rev. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER HENRY III 


Illustrated from Contemporary Sources. 
By MARGARET A. HENNINGS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
PHOTO-SYNTHESIS 
By Sir J. C. BOSE, F.R.S., Director Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta. 
With 60 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 


A TREATISE ON LIGHT 
By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
With 2 Coloured Plates and 334 Diagrams. 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised and En- 
larged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 

IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 

can be obtained through any of the 1,000 Branches of 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Strand House, London, W.C.2 


‘Head Office : 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm on the list printed on February 16. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 106. 


In One a ScottTisH PaTtRIOT VIEW; 
“SCOTORUM MALLEUS”’ IN PiLLaR Two. 


Scents from afar the place where heroes bleed. 
The tale of Troy divine we there may read. 
Behead a crack, chink, fissure, blemish, fault. 
Sundry she speeded to the deep, damp vault. 
In schoolboy parlance he’d be called a sneak. 
Revered by every wearer of the leek. 

In others’ wheels he loves to put a spoke. 

How very small! Suppress it at one stroke! 
Act well your part, and this perhaps you'll gain. 
10. Behead a lofty bank beside the main. 

11. Quick, quick, I do beseech you, let me go! 

12. Measures the force with which the breezes blow. 
13. From rock to rock behold it fearless leap. 

14. By need or enterprise urged o’er the deep. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 104. 


Hatt, LaND OF FREEDOM, GIRT WITH HILLS OF sNow ! 
Hatt, THOU WHOSE BOLT LAID THE OPPRESSOR Low ! 
Shrieked, as the pilgrim left his native land. 

Of all the cervine race I tallest stand. 

Hostile it is and ever will remain. 

Though hard, ’tis sweetened when its end is gain. 
‘* Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 

A famous pasture of the honey-bee. 

The best all gone, there’s nought but this remains. 
A useful remedy for burns and sprains. 

Bursts into blossom soon as spring returns. 

Wise in his own conceit, reproof he spurns. 

Here might the fairies dance. ’mongst flowers and ferns. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 104. 


S ea-me W!_ ! The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

W~apit [2 And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

I nimica L Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto I. 

oi L 2 The North American stag or elk, the 

Z imr Is most gigantic of the deer genus. 

E nn A* 3 See the character of the Duke of Buck- 

R esiduu M ingham in Dryden’s ‘‘ Absalom and Achito- 

inimen T phel.”’ 

A Imond-tre E 4 The plain in Sicily where 

Proserpine gathering flowers, herself a 
fairer flower, 

By gloomy Dis was gathered. 


Acrostic No. 104.—The winner is Mrs. McCalman, 18 Gros- 
venor Square, W.1, who has selected as her prize ‘ Letters Writ- 
ten during the Indian Mutiny,’ by Fred. Roberts, published by 
Macmillan and reviewed in our columns on March 1 under the 
title ‘ Lord Roberts’s Letters.’ Fifty-six other competitors 
chose this book, seventeen named ‘ The Counterplot,’ fifteen 
‘George III and the American Revolution,’ nine ‘ Art and 
Man,’ etc. 

Ong Licht Wronc.—Plumbago, Ayesha, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Crucible, Vigilant, Dolmar, Gunton, Sisyphus, L. M. Maxwell, 
N. O. Sellam, John Lennie, Martha, R. J. M. W., Mrs. W. H. 
Myers, and Lethendy. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Arthur Mills, Oakapple, St. Ives, F. I. 
Morcom, M. Story, D. L., Joker, The Pelhams, Lilian, Iago, 
H. K. Carrie, E. P. Kingdon, Baitho, Materfamilias, Met, Gay, 
Mrs. J. Butler, F. M. Petty, Stucco, B. Alder, C. J. Warden, 
Old Mancunian, Diamond, Carlton, East Sheen, Hetrians, Bee- 
hive, Brum, Mrs. E. A. Smith, C. E. P., Major W. G. Philli- 
more, Hanworth, Lenno, Dilston, Roid, Quis, H. M. W., Miss 
Rosa C. Burley, Vixen, H. M. Vaughan, and Rev. J. A. Easten. 
All others more. 


(Answers to correspondents are unavoidably held over.) 


No. 5. 


The Story Coa 


SAFETY FIRST 


Mining is a dangerous occupation—for those miners 
who are employed underground. The only absolutely 
safe mine is the mine in which no man works and from 
which no coal is produced. 


But Mr. Humphrey Morgans, President-elect of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, says that 
“more is being done for the safety of workers 
in British mines than ever before” and the British 
Coal Mines are shown by official figures to be 
the safest in the world. In the United States, for 
1922 the fatal accident rate was over 2} per 
thousand persons employed. In Great Britain, 
for 1923 it was just over 1 per thousand persons 
employed, or just over 44 per million tons of 

raised. 

For 1913, in Great Britain it was over 1} per 
thousand employed and nearly 6 per million tons 
raised. Between 4o and 50 years ago the average was 
2} per thousand employed and 74 per million tons. The 
downward curve has been steady and continuous. 


The whole of the miner’s life underground and every 
detail of mine management is the subject of elaborate 
regulation, embodied in Acts of Parliament, and enforced 
by severe penalties upon the manager for infringement. 


There are in every mine examiners or deputies, whose 
whole time is devoted to making inspections of the 
mine as to the presence of gas, ventilation, state of roof 
and sides. They are required to examine every part of 
the mine not less than two hours before the commence- 
ment of each shift, and before the men are allowed to 
enter the working places. The miners themselves may 
appoint two of their number to inspect the mine at least 


a month. 


Daily personal supervision by the manager is 
required by Act of Parliament. Continual inspection 
is also carried on by the Mining Engineer—the 
machinery must be inspected at least once in every 
twenty-four hours—and over him and the manager are 
the Inspectors appointed by the Mines Department. 


Mining, however, is a healthy occupation. Dr. 
Haldane, the great Public Health authority, in evidence 
before the Sankey Commission, said :— 


“ Although coal mining is associated with 
a number of special dangers, it entails in this 
country less loss of life than average occupa- 
tions. The death rate from accidents is about 
double the average in other occupations; but 
owing to the exceptionally healthy conditions 
the death rate from disease is much below the 
average. The total death rate is thus below 
the average. About sixty years ago the general 
death rate among oak miners was about a 
third higher than in average occupations, but 
has since then diminished much more rapidly 
than in most other occupations. The accident 

th rate among miners has diminished 
to about a fourth of what it was sixty years 
ago. 


That is the record of Private Enterprise. And the 
reduction in the fatal accident rate will continue. 


Send for SPECIAL LEAFLET giving Statistics of 
fatal accidents in British mines and those of other coun- 
tries and further information on the Safety question. 
This leaflet is obtainable from Philip Gee, 40, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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MONEY 


Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 


it with absorbing interest. 


By J. C. APSLEY. 


By T. YORK. 


Essays 
LEY BURR ALEXANDER. 


BURTHOGGE 


Edited with 
LANDES. 245 pp. Cloth. 


THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


149 STRAND, 


THE AMERIGAN BOOK SUPPLY C® 


By W. T. FOSTER and WADDILL CATCHINGS. 


Mr, REGINALD McKENNA, rormer CHANCEL- 
LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, writes:—‘‘I have read 
It is in every respect—argu- 
ment, construction and conclusions—quite admirable.” 


THE MAKING OF INDEX NUMBERS, A 
of their Varieties, Tests and Reliability 


By Prof. IRVING FISHER (Yale University). 
trated with diagrams throughout. Cloth. Price 37s. 6d. net. 


SALES MANAGEMENT PRACTICES. A Survey 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Three New Open Court Books 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 


Metaphysical and Historical. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD 


Introductions and Notes by M. W. 
SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, AND EINSTEIN'S 


By ERNST CASSIRER. Translated from the Ger- 
man by W. CURTIS SWABEY. An investigation 
of the function of the Concept in its relation to the 
entire field of exact science. 465 pp. Cloth. 18s, net. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
(Sole Agents for The Open Court Company.) 


Cloth. 17s. 6d. net. 


Tilus- 
30s. net. 


26s, 6d. net. 


By HART- 
350 pp. Cloth. 
15s. net. 


10s. net. 


sold at half original cost. 


seats and backs, 


guineas; 20 solid 
30 oak beds and springs, . 6d. ea 
oval mirrors, two pianos, also Humber 


packed for country free. On view. 


EDWARDES’ FURNITURE 


Stations. "Buses 19, 37, 39, 49 pass door. 


FURNITURE—Private Sale. 


By direction of the Receiver, the remaining portion of goods must 
be disposed of, regardless of cost, Bowen ane Ay 
dential Club, through financial difficulties. These have never 
been used, in perfect condition, warehoused over four years, to be 
Manufactured from guaranteed timber. 
Goods purchased can remain stored free; an 
are a few of the lots :—Thirty-five loose-cushion ange upholstered 
easy chairs in tapestry, silk damask, and art linens, 5 
Chesterfield settees to match, four guineas each; 25 luxuriously up- 
holstered lounge easy chairs, covered real hide leather, all spring 
26. 10s. each; 25 Chesterfields to match, 
cheap; 75 bedroom suites, waxed oak, mahogany, Sheraton, Jacobean, 
white enamel, etc., complete with wardrobes, £8 17s. 6d. to 350 


ch; dining tables, sideboards, 
15.9 h.p., etc. We invite inspection of this gigantic collection. Goods 


35 to 37, Battersea-rise, Clapham Junction, S.W.11. Hours 9 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m. Close Weds. 1 o'clock. Five minutes Clapham Common 
and Clapham Junction Stations, eight minutes Waterloo and Victoria 


for West End Resi- 
items separated. Below 
6d. each; 
ually 


full size, £3 7s. 6d. each; 


n Car, new condition, 


DEPOSITORIES 


~* In perfect harmony with the glory that sur- 


rounds the masterpieces of literature, the 
OXFORD Sectional Bookcase is a profoundly 
practical piece of furrgture, and a beautiful 
addition to every home, great and small. In- 
genious yet simple, and almost invisible, 
is the method of joining the stacks, which at 
all stages of growth present a faultless 
“ finished ’’ appearance. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
Lisrary SpeciaLists. OXFORD. 


Handsome Illustrated 
Catalogue FREE 


London Agents: Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 Mar- 


garet St., Cavendish Sq., W. 


so «= Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


x SM 


Virginia Cigarettes 


PLAYERS 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The ality of the Virginia Tobacco 
eannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 fr 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
“ WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS” 
half dog). 


featuring RIN-TIN-TIN (half wolf, 


GEORGE 
supported by SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER in 
“THE REST CURE” 


Comedy—" THE MIX-UP,” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


“RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED” 
Adapted from Scott’s “ The — 


featuring WALLACE BEER 
JOHN BOWERS and MARGUERITE DE "LA MOTTE. 


CHRISSIE WHITE and HENRY EDWARDS in 
“BODEN’S BOY” 


FELIX, THE CAT, in his latest; etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed: at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 


Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 


In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 


Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 


Escort from Eustin, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospeccus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the posts of TWO ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURERS in the Department of French. 
Stipend £300. 

Applicants should send statements of their qualifications, to- 
gether with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
not later than April 24th, to the Internal Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


The successful candidates will be expected to commence their 
duties on 29th September, 1924. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
» BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, E.0. 8 


Address 
> ; Freight Business : 
I, Agents, WE DAWES. @ CO., 122, Leadenhall 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


Sor 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRH@A, COLIC and 
other Bowel Complaints. tooTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 
Call or write 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ‘Phone, Gerrard 3462. 
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: LIMITED. 
Head Office: Yokohama. 
Head Office: 64 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.8. THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS was held at the Head ce, Yokohama, on the 10th 
iabilities a ts o e nk a e ta it fi 
99 372 Half-Year ended 30th June, 1923, which was duly approved. 
15, 
1592, BALANCE SHEET 
RESERVE FUND 8,250,000 Lusiitizs. 
DEPOSIT 301 963 Capital 100,000, 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman. Bills. Payable, Bills one ey Acceptances, and other ei 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. ‘Sums due by the 424,264 975.9 
ividends nclaim ou om ove 
General Managers : Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 5,015,825.30 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. Net Profit for the past Half-year ... eve 092,411.96 
SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 
ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. roe 
JOHN CAULCUTT. Assets. 
Cash Account— 
Every description of British & Foreign Banking At Bankers 06 
vest ts i ic ities a 498, 
Business Transacted. Bill discounted Loans, Advances, 
ills receiva a other Sums due to ove 526,126. 
Bullion and ‘Forel n Money 8,892,408.87 
The Bank has over 1,700 Branches in England and Wales. Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, ete. " 19459'672.76 
Yen 1,093,251 ,488.64 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Dr. Y. 
Affiliated Banks: Reserve Fund 
BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. |B | per share for 1,000,000 Shares... 6,000,000.00 
Head Office: Paris. To Balance carried forward to next Account ... «..  «-  — 5,108,236.66 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office : Edinburgh. Yen 15,108 ,236.66 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. Cr. Y. 
Head Office: Manchester. By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1922 > By 
THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. PY (Miter ‘making ‘provision’ for Bad and Doubtful Debis, 
Head Office: 37-89 King William Street, London, E.C.4. Rebate on Bills, etc.) 
Yen 15,108,236.66 


N 
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To enhance the joys of solitude there 
is nothing better than a well-tried 
pipe filled with fragrant Three Nuns. 
This is a tobacco on which you can 
always rely, for the perfect blending 
of its curiously cut circlets ensures 
uniformity of coolness and flavour, 
without a particle of dust or waste. 


THREE 


TOBACCO 


THREE AUN § Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


CIGARETTES 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 


— nih Tol 2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - - Tins—4/8 


D. Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
10 for 6 Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., 36 St, Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 


\ \ 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (T: : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Rec, Lrp., 19-24, 


Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; day, Mar. 15, 1924. 
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